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=f HE rooms of the Royal 
Academy were opened 
to private view on 
) Friday, the 2nd of May, 
and on the Monday 
following to the public. 
The visitor, on enter- 
ing, is at once struck 
by a new arrangement ; 
the room in which, 
hitherto, architectural 
designs have been shown, is now filled, exclu- 
sively, with oil pictures, and the architectural 
designs are at present hung in the octagon room. 
This affords greater space ; and proves, upon the 
part of the Academy, a desire to exhibit the ut- 
most possible number of works ; but the memo- 
ries of the architecture-room are excruciating; it 
has always been a hall of torture; and will be re- 
garded as no other than a place of execution. 
It appears, however, that it is to be purified by 
sacrifice ; to be consecrated by self-immolation ; 
since we find academicians themselves riding 
into the abyss. The alteration is decidedly an 
improvement ; the octagon room was a positive 
curse to the artists who were doomed to perish 
there,and, although architects may, and do, now 
complain of the infliction upon them, the evil is 
of far less consequence than it was—whenso many 
unfortunate painters, (often young, struggling, 
and promising,) had to endure the misery, during 
a whole season, of knowing that a ban was effec- 
tually placed upon their exertions. We, therefore, 
congratulate and thank the hangers for this 
change.* Onentering theacademy for the first visit 
oftheseason, we feel the absence of certain agencies 
by which we have been accustomed to be moved 
—if we be gratified, the gratification is incom- 
plete. Among the derelictions of this year are 
Mulready, and we may say Webster and Turner; 
yes, we will name Turner, to whose retirement we 
are by no means reconciled—we owe him a large 
debt of gratitude, and would willingly increase 
it. Yet, even without these, the exhibition is the 
best that has adorned these walls for many 
years ; all, we believe in honour of this era, have 
done their utmost; some who have been better, 
that is tosay more profitably, occupied, would have 
roduced greater works under circumstances 
ess pressing. In that section of the academy— 
the younger branches—where signal improve- 
ment is to be looked for, their friends will find 
ample matter for congratulation. We rejoice to 
see that they read for themselves; the beaten 
track is forsaken; their subjects are selected 
with discrimination, and executed with increas- 
ing power. We had ex to see some show 
of foreign works this year; but of these there 
are none bearing any of the great names, and 
those which are hung are generally unimportant. 
The English school is rapidly advancing ; this 
cannot be denied. It is a vulgar fashion among 
the ignorant to laud foreign art ; but really, 
after an impartial review of every school in 
Europe, we know of but very few men that we 
need envy them—of these Wilhelm Kaulbach is 
assuredly one. The Germans have neglected 
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* The han; this year, were Mr. Stanfield, Mr. 
Mr. Westutaott, i 


colour until they have entirely lost it; it is 
impossible to say how far they may regain it 
under the auspices of Kaulbach. In colour and 
execution, indeed in all the best qualities of Art, 
there are works here which challenge compari- 
son with those of any existing school. Even 
the revolutionary faction—the young England 
section—who significantly call Geeabves Pre- 
Raffaellites, are unusually enterprising. Narrow 
indeed is the way they have chosen, because 
truly between the Giottesque and the grotesque 
there is but a step; they dream of material 
a but eg get beyond the study of 
the skeleton. e liberality of art attaches to 
the study of the Beautiful, between which and 
To «icxpdy there are many d Whether it 
be by accident or “one consent” that the exhi- 
bition is this year better than usual, matters 
little. Great collections generally contain much 
supplementary rubbish; but it is gratifying 
that upon an occasion when Britain invites to 
her hearth a host of visitors, there should be 
something to undeceive them with respect to 
the state of our English school of painting. On 
the whole, therefore, we congratulate the Royal 
Academy on the progress it is making; it is 
advancing in all ways, and, especially, in public 
opinion. A few more liberal concessions to the 
exigencies of Art,—a little more desire to move 
with the spirit of the age, and the power of the 
Academy for good will be immensely enhanced. 

With these brief introductory remarks—which 
we avoid to lengthen, inasmuch as this month 
there are many important claimants on our 
pages—we proceed to pass the leading works 
under review.* 


No. 9. ‘A Shady Place,’ J. Niemann. A com- 
position—trees, a shallow pool, and its rough 
and stony bed. It is everywhere vigorous and 
mellow in colour. 

No. 14. ‘Interior of the Church of St. Anne, 
at Bruges, D. Roperts, R.A. A large, elaborate, 
but, still, a simple composition, The spec- 





* In reference to this duty we have the pleasure to 
quote from the speech of Prince Albert, as we find it re- 
ported in the Times, at the dinner of the Royal Academy. 
— Gentlemen, the production of all works in art or poetry 
requires, in their conception or execution, not only an 
exercise of the intellect, skill, and patience, but particu- 
larly a concurrent warmth of feeling, and a free flow of 
imagination. This renders them most tender plants, 
which will thrive only in an atmosphere calculated to 
maintain that warmth, and that atmosphere is one of 
kindness— kindness towards the artist personally, as well 
as towards his productions. An unkind word of criticism 
passes like a cold blast over their tender shoots, and 
shrinks them up, checking the flow of the sap which was 
rising to produce, perhaps, multitudes of flowers and fruit. 
But still criticism is absolutely necessary to the develop- 
ment of art, and the injudicious praise of an inferior work 
becomes an insult to superior genius, In this respect our 
times are peculiarly unfavourable when compared with 
those when Madonnas were painted in the seclusion of 
convents; for we have now, on the one hand, the eager 
competition of a vast array of artists of every degree of 
talent and skill, and, on the other, as judge, a great public, 
for the’greater part wholly uneducated in art; and thus 
led by professional writers, who often strive to impress the 
public with a great idea of their own artistic knowledge, by 
the merciless manner in which they treat works which cost 
those who produced them the highest efforts of mind and 

eeling.” 
A These sentences, full of force, generous feeling, and 
sound policy, as they are, should be learned by heart by 
every writer upon whom devolves the irksome and respon- 
sible duty of criticism. 

His Royal Highness added :—“ The works of art, by 
being publicly exhibited and offered for sale, are becoming 
articles of trade, following as such the unreasoning laws of 
markets and fashion, and public, and even private patron- 
age is swayed by their tyrannical influence. It is, then, to 
an institution like this, gentlemen, that we must look for 
a counterpoise to these evils. Here young artists are 
educated and taught the mysteries of their profession ; 
those who have distinguished themselves, and given oe 
of their talent and power, receive a badge of acknowledg 
ment from their professional brethren by being elected 
associates of the Academy, and are at last, after long toil 
and continued exertion, received into a select aristocracy of 
a limited number, and shielded in any further struggle by 
their well-established reputation, of which the letters ‘R.A.’ 
attached to their names give a pledge to the public. If 
this body is often assailed from without, it shares only the 
fate of every aristocracy ; if more than another, this only 
proves that it iseven more difficult to sustain an aristocracy 
of merit than one of birth or of wealth, and may serve as an 
useful check upon a when tempted at your elec- 
tions to let personal predilections compete with real merit. 
Of one thing, however, you may rest assured, and that is, 
the continued favour of the crown. The same feelings 
which actnated George III. in founding this institution, 
still actuate the-crown in continuing to it its patronage 
and sup recognising in you a constitu link, as 
it were, between the crown itself and the artistic body.” 





tator is placed at the extremity, and looks up, 
through the screen, to the high altar. In the 
lower part of the picture an unobtrusive sobriety 
of tone prevails, broken on the left by lights 
which are carried through to the altar. On the 
right and left the walls are enriched with oak 
panelling, and on the floor is assembled a nume- 
rous ees. We may understand the 
difficulty of dealing with such a subject, by sup- 
ing all the fi removed, and substitu’ 

or the present forcible effect, an insipidly uni- 
form light. 

No. 23. ‘Over the Hills and Far Away,’ T. 
Creswick, R.A. Elect. There is little of effort 
in this picture ; it is a literal translation from 
what seems to be a veritable passage of pictu- 
resque scenery. We say there is no effort in it, 
because the artist has frequently painted similar 
subjects. There is a stream of water, and, at its 
brink, a rude and stony pathway, whence the eye 

by nicely reconciled gradations, to the 
— — — the view. The water is 
charmingly painted, both in its re and 
broken current, and the — sata the 
mountain are finely felt. e stones in the 
foreground are somewhat strong with asphaltum 
or cappah brown; should this turn black 
and opaque, it will materially injure the balance 
of the picture. 

No. 24. ‘The Children of T. J. Thompson, 
Esq.,’ Mrs. Carpenter, Two little girls. The 
heads are animated with the most natural in- 
fantine expression ; the colouring is remarkably 
brilliant. 

No. 25. ‘La Pastorella degli Abruzzi,” R, 
LeuMann. ‘This figure, or one very like it, has 
been repeated more than once by the painter. 
We have seen one at Berlin, and another in 
London. There is considerable merit in the work ; 
the artist is a deserved favourite in Paris, where, 
although a German, he has been long settled. 

No. 26. ‘Portrait of a Lady,’ T. H. Iutmer. 
The features constitute a study of an extremely 
agreeable character; we have generally considered 
this artist more successful in male portraiture, 
but this work is distinguished by eminently 
agreeable qualities. 

No. 32. ‘ Emily, daughter of the Lady Eliza- 
beth Bulteel, F. R. Say. A head only, reclining 
on acushion ; it is painted with much sweetness 
of colour and expression. 

No. 33, ‘Children of the painter,—a finished 
sketch,’ J. R. Herpert, R.A. The animus with 
which this picture seems to have been painted is 
the desire to realise the unqualified simplicity of 
daylight effect. It presents two figures circum- 
stanced in a section of a room, the composition 
being assisted by the furniture, of which a piano 
is a prominent object. The expediency of forcing 
effect is not acknowledged here, but although 
the eye is everywhere courted by the extraordi- 
nary and curious finish of the objects, there is, 
nevertheless, a sufficient prominence given to 
the figures; and although colour is denied them, 
this quality is, however, found in a high degree 
in other parts of the work. 

No. 35. ‘Ulysses anxious to return to his 
faithful wife Penelope, is unwillingly detained in 
the Island of Calypso, T. Uwiys, RA. This 
subject is to be found in the fifth book of the 
Odyssey, where it is determined by Jupiter that 
Ulysses is to find his way home, obre Seay rourh 
ovr’ év@panwv. There are two distinct parts in 
the composition; in one, the lower, we find 
Ulysses mourning his absence from his beloved 
Ithaca; and in another, the upper Bais Calypso 
attended by her nymphs receives Mercury, who 
is charged with the mandate of Jupiter. The 
subject is different from that class in which this 
painter has of late years exhibited—the work is 
rich in colour, and full of classic sentiment. 

No. 41. ‘On the River Elway, near Abergely 
—North Wales, W. J. Rorrz. The subject has 
been selected with — apprehension of the 
necessary merits of picturesque composition ; 
and it appears to have been carried out with an 
earnest investigation of truth. 

No. 43. ‘ Portrait of Miss Bertree,’ C. Baxter. 
Only a head and bust—it is singularly delicate 
in colour, with a life-like, but dreamy, character. 

No. 45. ‘Anglers,’ H. Le Jeuns. A small 
picture with a group of children ; boys fishing 
and a girl carrying a child, They have the 
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meritorious appearance of being an actual and 
actidental agroupment—and in colour the little 
picture is strikingly original. 

No. 46.‘* * * *, RC, Leste, Jun. Instead 


figs tie, Cn ey oene | v8 but it never can be treated in a manner 


from Faleoner’s Shipwreck :— 

“A sea upsurging with tremendons roll, 

To instant ruin seems to doom the whole.” 
It is a small picture in which we see only the 
stern of the fated ship. The circumstances 
seem exaggerated, but it is yet the best picture 
we have ever seen exhibited under this name. 

‘No. 48. ‘ Near Monickendam, on the Zuyder 

Zee, C. Stanvrecp, R.A. The scene is a low 


shore running into the picture, and serving for 


the most part as a background for a variety of 
craft that are distributed along the water-side. 
There is but little colour in the picture, and 
nothing approaching high tone, save a shred of 
Dutchman's shirt sleeve—all the linen it appears 
the man has left. The low, and here and there, 
grey tone of the composition is extremely 
agreeable. 

No. 49. ‘A Mountaineer’s Flock,’ T.S. Coorgr, A. 
At first sight of the animals we might ask with 


Menalcas, whose flock it is, because there is so 
rouch less light in the picture than is usually 
found in those of the painter. The sheep have 


all the character of living nature. 

No. 50. ‘ Portrait of John Wilson, Esq., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh,’ Sir J. Watson Gorvow, R.A. Elect. 
An admirable head, and very like the professor : 
about a lustre has glided away since the time we 
last saw hin here in marble ; and we think that 
Mr. North seems even younger than he was then. 

No. 54. ‘ Portrait of Dr. Wardlaw,’ D. Macnee. 
This figure is seated ; the treatment of the whole 
is very simple, relief being afforded by a plain 
dark background, whence the head has acquired 
great force. 

No. 55. ‘ Market Cart crossing a Brook,’ F. R. 
Lez, R.A. A large picture, presenting a passage 
of close seenery traversed by a brook, over 
wlsich is thrown a rustic bridge. The foliage is 
painted with great firmness, and the limpid cur- 
rent is rendered with much truth. 

No. 56. ‘Girl at a Spring,’ C. Dukes. <A small 
study, careful in finish and brilliant in colour. 

No. 59. ‘The Brathay—Westmoreland,’ Mrs. 
W. Oxiver. A highly interesting subject brought 
forward with a care which in parts amounts to 
a slight degree of hardness. Thesky is clouded, 
and the phenomena of this aspect are described 
with accurate feeling. 

No. 66. ‘ Portrait of Lord Brougham,’ H. W. 
Piekerseitt, R.A. This is a full-length portrait 
of Lord Brougham, he is standing, and attired in 
ordinary costume ; behind him lies a peer's 
robe. The impersonation is at once recognisable. 

No. 67. ‘Caxton’s Printing Office in the 
Almonry at Westminster, D. Macuise, RA. 
This is a large composition, full of figures; 


indeed, there is not an inch of the canvas that is 


not appropriately storied. The author of the 
work seems so intolerant of anything like vacancy, 
that but for the striking character with which 
he has invested his figures, it might be said that 
the canvas was crowded. The centre of the 
composition is oceupied by Edward IV., his 
Queen, Elizabeth Woodville, their daughter 
Elizabeth, afterwards wife of Henry VII,, and 
the young princes. Near these are the king's 
brothers, Richard and Clarence, the friend of 
Caxton, Lord Rivers, and the Abbot of West- 
minster. A proof sheet of Caxton’s “Game of 
Chesse” has just been pulled, and Caxton is 
exhibiting it to the king, whose eyes are fixed 
upon it. On the right is the press, and behind 
it further on the right are compositors, press- 
men, and a reader, and in the extreme left are 
wood-engravers, designers, and bookbinders. 
Besides these there are numerous supplementary 
figures, men in armour, and persons ‘of martial 
bearing in attendance on the king. With respect 
to the execution of this picture, it is impossible 
to eulogise too highly its faultlessly accurate 
manner. The drawing and painting of the 
material are fastidiously careful; as of the types, 
the press, the work and tools of the artists, we 
ave almost led to consider these before the 
qualities of the figures, because they are so 
exquisitely realised. There is a various and 








| impressive diversity of character in the picture 


and every figure is interested in that which 
passes between Caxton and the king. The sub- 
ject is one which ought to be commemorated on 
walls of the Houses of Parliament; it is not 


more masterly. 
No. 68. ‘“I know a bank whereon the wild 


thyme blows "—The Midsummer Night's Dream,’ 
E. V. Rueprvortie. A small picture, in which 
the subject is rendered by a passage of richly- 
coloured sylvan scenery, deriving life from a 
maiden who is busied in plucking wild flowers. 
The figure is charactered with much sweetness; 
the colour and depth of the work are eminently 
successful. 

No. 70. ‘Miss Malli, F. Grant, R.A. Elect. 
The lady is attired in a white dress, to which is 
opposed a dark background. The figure is 
natural and unaffected, but there is less work in 
the portrait than we have been accustomed to 
see in the productions of the painter. 

No. 77. ‘King Lear and the Fool in the 
Storm, W. Dyce, R.A. In this composition the 


| old king attired in a loose robe, and seated 


upon the ground with upraised and clenched 
hands is pronouncing his apostrophe to the 
elements : 
“Rumble thy belly full, spit fire, spout rain, 
Nor rain, wind, thunder, are my daughters,” &e. 

The fool lies before him, looking up in his face. 
The composition is partially closed by a small 
mound rising immediately beyond Lear, and the 
rest of the space is occupied by indications of 
the storm. The picture is evidently from a 
source of great power ; it is daring and original, 
but inferior to works by which it has been pre- 
ceded, and by no means agreeable in treatment. 


| Indeed, the choice of subject is not happy, and 


the artist has not been able so to deal with it as 
to produce a work that any lover of Art and 
Shakespeare would covet. 

No. 80. ‘The Thames, near Medenham,’ H. 
Jursum. A small picture of a water-side nook, 
with a glimpse of the river beyond. It is dis- 
tinguished by all the nicety of pencilling by 
which the productions of the painter are enriched. 

No. 84. ‘A Study for “The Judgment of 
Daniel,” being the centre figure for a composition 
now in progress,’ J. R. Hersert, R.A. “The 
Lord raised up the Holy Spirit of a young boy 
whose name was Daniel,” &. This is a single 
figure, that of the youthful Daniel, who stands 
pronouncing his judgment. He is attired in a 
powerfully coloured study of drapery, telling 
effectively against the light background which is 
opposed to it; the energy of his action, and the 
emphasis of his expression sufficiently fulfil the 
denouncement—*“ Thou hast lied against thine 
own head.” ! 

No. 85. ‘Portrait of Charles Barry, Esq., R.A.,’ 
J.P. Kniaut, R.A. This is a lifesized half 
length figure, at once recognisable as the portrait 
of the architect of the Houses of Parliament. 

No. 92. Miss M. Jones, T. Mocroxp. A 
study of a head and bust, extremely successful 
in animate character, but deficient in colour. 

No. 94. ‘The Dead Trooper,’ A. Coopmr, R.A. 
The trooper is extended on the ground, and his 
horse stands near him ; but the animal has by no 
means the points of the war-horse, it is rather 
like a study of a grey shooting pony—it is, how- 
ever, skilfully drawn and painted. 

No. 96. ‘Study from Nature,’ F. D. Harpy. 
A study from material with which nature never 
had anything to do—bricks and mortar, and 
hardware utensils. It is an interior, painted 
with great cunning of execution, but not very 
good colour. 

No. 97. ‘The First Letter,’ Miss M. A. Coxz. 
A small picture showing two figures, one a little 
girl writing, according to the title, her “ First 
Letter.” The composition has been very care- 
fully studied, it is happy in colour and effect, 

No. 98. ‘ The Blonde,’ G. Lance. The blonde 
is not a lady but a bunch of grapes, fair of course, 
from, perhaps, the hot-house of His Grace of 
Marlborough, if there be any truth in the allusion 
of the Blenheim-like passage of landscape. The 
manner in which this fruit is cireumstanced is 
o— and truly original—it is painted as usual 
with transcendant truth. 

No. 100. ‘A Study,’ C. R. Lesum, RA. A 





study of a small half-length figure, that 
lady—it is studiously simple, and seems Prat 
somewhat thinly painted, but is, nevertheless 
sufficiently accurate; its great merit is its 
unaffected resemblance to warm and breathin 
vitality. . 

No. 101. ‘Archers, H. Le Jeunr. A 
of children about to shoot with a cnombow ot 5 
dead bird which hangs upon a pole. The back- 
ground is partly open, being closed on the left 
by farm buildings. In colour this little picture 
is etninently sweet and in nicety of finish cannot 
be surpassed. 

No. 102. ‘ The Seasons,’ A. E. Craton, R.A. 
ti is a circular composition—an allegorical 
configuration, presumed as from the passage: 
Tennyson :— a 

“ The d 
One after one through that still garde vd a 
Each garlanded with her peculiar flower, 
Danced into light, and died into the shade, 
And each in passing touched with some new grace.” 


But it is quite a new arrangement to pi 

all on deck at once. yn in PoE ger 
as well as in Christian verse certain societies 
that are presentable either entire, en petit comité, 
or they may be subjected to a dissolution of parts. 
The Graces are unacceptable individually; and 
the Seasons are “ very tolerable and not to be 
endured,” as an agroupment, the more especially 
as Tennyson, like a reasonable mam, leads them 
through his garden “ one after one.” 

No. 103. ‘ Bonneville, on the road from Geneva 
to Chamouni, J. D. Harpine. This picture 
describes a vast expanse of variously featured 
country. From point to point the eye ranges, 
resting here and there upon considerable objects 
rendered minute by distance, the whole enclosed 
by the everlasting Alps. The picture is charming 
in colour, the definitions of distance are rendered 
with the utmost delicacy; it is, in short, a produe- 
tion of rare excellence. 

No. 104. ‘The Brunette, G. Lance. Not a 


| lady, but a bunch of grapes, which we may 


suppose to be hanging from a trellis, beyond 
which we have a glimpse of Blenheim. The fruit 
is painted with all the truth of nature, and the 
arrangement is elegant and original. 

No. 106. ‘A Chimney Corner,’ T. Wessrer, 
R.A. A small picture representing an elderly 
man seated near the chimney corner reading. 
The light from a small window is thrown upon 
the figure with the most successful imitation of 
natural effect. The little picture is throughout 
worked with the utmost refinement of finish. 

No. 107. ‘ Bacchanal—An Early Study, W. 
Dycg, R.A. Early or late, it is a composition of 
much merit, and particularly felicitous in spirit. 
It is dark in tone, with here a passage like 
Titian, and there a phrase like Palma Vecchio, 
reminding us of those precious pictures in the 
Old Palace and the Pitti, that we can examine 
with so much satisfaction for days together. 

No. 108. ‘ Attraction,’ T. Wensrer, R.A. A 
miniature, representing an Italian boy playing 
before a door, to which the children are attracted 
by the music. It is made out with a microscopic 
finish. 

No. 112. ‘* * *,) Sir E. Lanpseer, R.A. 
In lien of a title we find appended to this 
number, a fragment from a poem entitled 
“ Legends of Glenorchy.” 

“ When first the day-star’s clear cool light, 
Closing night’s shadows grey, 
With silver tonched each rocky height 
That girdled wiki Glen-Strae. 
Uprese the manarch of the glen, 
Majestic from his lair; 
Survey’d the seene with piercing ken, 
And snuffed the fragrant air.” 


The monarch of the glen is a fine stag that, 
according to the description of the lines, seems 
to be testing the quality of the mountain air. 
The head of the stag is a fine study, it is borne 
aloft with the proud and graceful bearing natural 
to the animal. His round and well-conditioned 
body comes in relief against the sky, below 
which is a section of mountain scenery. ‘ 
No. 113. ‘ Psyche,’ C. Brock. This figure is 
cast in an uneasy and ungraceful pose, and in 
colour it is unlike the mellow pictures w ; 
been accustomed to see exhibited under this 


name. 
No. 119. ‘Her Grace the Duchess of Man- 
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chester, L. W. Dusanazs. A very simple half 
length, with a movement maintenance ex- 
tremely graceful. The picture is painted without 
much colour, and the flesh hues have not the 
usual brilliancy of the painter. 

No. 121. «Portrait of a Lady,’ T. Smart. A 
small study, with a high degree of finish. No. 123. 
‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ by the same artist, is equally 


od. 

ONO. 126. ‘The Devonshire Coast,’ H. Jutsum. 
A passage of rough moorland landscape, with a 
distant prospect of the sea, over which the eye 
is led, with the nicest cunning of Art, to an im- 
measurable distance, until the sea horizon is lost 
in atmosphere. The ions, and the manner 
of breaking and dividing the breadthsare 

with the utmost delicacy of feeling. The clean, 
definite, and descriptive touch of the picture is 
masterly, and the colour throughout brilliant 
and harmonious. 

No. 127. ‘Cromwell, attended by Fairfax, 
reading a Letter foundfin the King’s Cabinet, 
taken at the Battle of Naseby, fought between 
the King and the Parliament, 14th June, 1645 ; 
including Portraits of Skippon and Ireton,’ C. 
Lawnpseer, R.A. This is a large work, the 
fullest and most complex composition we re- 
member to have seen by this painter. The inci- 
dent takes place on the field of battle ; Cromwell 
and Fairfax are the principal figures, they are 
mounted and wear demi-suits of armour. The 
former holds the a which a ———- 

rusing. On the left appears inet, in 
the =A of Cromwell's officers, and on the 
right and passim, are field-of-battle episodes, 
among which the most painful is a woman who 
has been slain, an incident which, true or not, 
should not, we think, have appeared on canvas. 
It is clear, from his manner of dealing with his 
material, that it is a kind of subject in which 
this artist is “well up ;” it is, we think, his best 
picture. 

No. 128. ‘ Portrait of Mr. Justice Talfourd,’ 
H. W. Proxersem1, R.A. This is a half-length 
figure, presenting the subject standing ; it offers 
a strong resemblance to this distinguished lawyer. 

No. 129. ‘The Bride, J. Woop. A composi- 
tion of five half-length figures, of which the 
bride is on the left extremity of the group, 
attired in white ; the others it may be sup 
are bridesmaids, The composition is formal, 
each figure is of course a portrait ; there is how- 
ever some good colour in the heads. 

No. 134. ‘ Group—Geneva,’ Sir E. LanpDsEEr, 
R.A. A large composition showing pa 
the heads ofa circle of animals feeding en fami 
from one common crib. The picture is large 
and the animals are of the size of life, grouped 
under an archway; there are mules, a very 
peaceable and honest ox in harness, a pony, and 
a dog; but the last dozes apart, he has not yet 
come to a raw vegetable diet. The grouping is 
original, unlike anything that this painter has 
before done, and the colour and execution have 
all the sweetness and firmness which charac- 
terise his best works, 

No. 135. ‘Ippolita Torrelli,’ Sir C. L. East- 
LAKE, P.R.A. The subject is derived from Cas- 
tiglione’s Poemata. It is treated as a study ofa 
head and bust, and reminds the spectator of the 
sybils of the Italian painters, save that the ex- 
pression is of a character less severe. The neck 
is painted up to the complexion of the features. 
The expression is full of intensity, and the 
drapery is broad and rich. 

No. 136. ‘ The Novel Reader,’ E. M. Warp, A. 
The reader is a lady, who is extended on a sofa 
near a window. The features are lighted by 
reflection, and the light from the window breaks 
here and there upon the recumbent figure and 
the accessories of the composition, with admira- 
ble effect. The picture is brilliant in colour 
= very = in execution, 

o. 140. ‘Falstaff personati the King,’ 
C. R. Lest, RA. The difficulties of this 
famous scene are such that it is rarely attempted. 
The treatment of the subject is reduced to a 
composition of figures sustained with as little 
complexity of accessory as possible ; we do not 
even anywhere see allusion to the famous tavern, 
the scene of Falstaff’s orgies. The principal 
group occupies the. right of the picture, and 
there we find Falstaff with the oulten on his 





head and his dagger in his hand ; on his right 
Quickly, and by her si Ned Poins. The 
Prince alone is on the left, listening to the 
chiding of his father, but he scarcely has enough 
of suppressed fire to outdo Falstaff in opprobrious 
epithet ; and of the leg with which he salutes 
the king, too much is made, and ing lite- 
rally, the feet look small. F, is the best 
impersonation of the character we have ever 
seen ; there is no approach to caricature, he 
shows for the nonce a grave and earnest intelli- 
genee, yet accompanied by signs which tell the 
spectator that he is only “doing it like one of 

ese harlotry players.” Poins seems a dissipated 
gentleman; Bardolph is modest, he keeps his eye 
upon his nose ; Dame Quickly scarcely appears 
the termagant she shows herself upon occasion. 
The costume, that is, parts of it, of this period, are 
extremely unmanageable ; but here it is all most 
skilfully disposed of. The fault of the picture 
—and it is a heavy one—is, that it is too 
slightly painted throughout, and consequently 
has “a lean and hungry look.” 

No. 142. ‘Children of F. J. E. Jervoise, Esq.,’ 
J. Sant. There are four figures, which, with 
the accessories of the composition, constitute 
a most agreeable picture. The heads are firmly 
painted and well coloured. 

No. 146. ‘ Her Royal Highness the Duchess 
d’Aumale and her Son, the Prince of Conde,’ 
V. Morrez. This is a companion picture to one 
exhibited last year by this artist. The figures 
are presented at full length and erect; every 

of the work is most carefully finished. This 
is a manifestation of the difference between the 
French and English schools in the execution of 
portraiture. The former affect extreme nicety 
of elaboration, while colour and force are the 
objects of our painters. 

No. 147. ‘The Evening Hour,’ T. Creswick, 
R.A. Elect. The subject is a rocky and shaded 
nook in the course of a shallow stream, partially 
shut in by a thin screen of trees. The time is 
sunset, and in this description lies the sentiment 
of the picture. The composition is kept low in 
tone, with here and there a point of reflected 
light; the whole contrasting strongly with the 
sky, which is yet bright with the hues of “the 
evening hour.” The twilight effect is most skil- 
fully rendered. 

No. 148. ‘There's music in his very steps as 
he comes up the stairs, R. Fenton. The picture 
bearing this affected title is a study of a girl 
lying on a sofa, she wears a green quilted petti- 
coat, which is admirably painted ; the head is 
also highly successful, but the draperies and 
accessories, with their careful execution, precede 
the head in importance. 

No. 149. ‘The Bird Trap,’ G. Sutra. A small 
picture, in which appear a group of children 
behind the bole of a near tree, watching a bird- 
trap, to which a string is attached. The picture 
is charming in colour, and remarkably minute 
and clean in execution. 

No. 152. ‘Weary Travellers, C. Etper. A 
small composition, in which the weary travellers 
are shown at half-length ; they’are two, a man 
and a woman, the former of whom carries their 
child. This is a work of a high degree of merit ; 
nothing is wanting to its excellence. 

No. 156. ‘Stepping Stones—North Wales,’ 
E.izaGoonpatt. A female figure in the costume 
of the Welsh peasantry, carrying a child. The 
stepping-stones cross a rivulet, which forms an 
important feature in the landscape. The picture 
is generally low in tone, but it is everywhere 
most careful in execution and extremely sweet 
in colour. 

No. 157. ‘Scene from the Midsummer Night's 
Dream—tTitania and Bottom ; Fairies attending, 
Peaseblossom,’ Cobweb, Mustard-seed, Moth, &c.,’ 
Sir E. Lanpseger, R.A. The i passage 
alluded to seems to be Bottom’s invitation to 
Mustard-seed of goodfellowship—“ Give me your 
neif, Monsieur Mustard-seed; pray leave _ 
courtesy, good Monsieur,” Titania is fondling 
his ass’s head, on which is the coronal of 
flowers, with which she has consecrated’ him 
monarch of her affections : immediately before 
him stands Mustardseed, a perking yellow 
miniature of the human form; on the right is 
Pease-blossom riding on a supernatural white 
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rabbit, and Cobweb is literally a filmy concep- 
There is nothing 4 : 
ideas, but they derive value from beauti 
re is onthe execution. It is clear that Bottom’s 

is only a temporary “ fixing,” it is put 
to come off again ; be that as it may, the witeting 
and character of this head give it a pronunciation 
more emphatic than that of any other part of 





picture. 
No, 158. ‘The High Altar of St. Jacques, at 
Bruges,’ D. Ronerts, R.A. A small picture in 
which effect ge — cared for than colour 
or finish. It is v etchy, especially the 
vaulting, which is pon i ‘i 
It is masterly in effect 

No. 161. ‘The Sisters,’ C. W. Copr, R.A. A 
large picture, with two life-sized pictures as 
principals—these are the sisters, one is seated, 
and has been reading, the other urges her to 
join a party that is seen at a litile distance 
embarking for a pleasure trip on the Adriatic, 
it may be, for the character of the scene and 
impersonations is Italian. The seated figure which 
is seen in profile, is a highly successful study. 
The subject is given as from an old ballad “ The 
Unconscious Rival "—the narrative is sufficiently 


sufficiently definite. 


No. 166. ‘ Portrait of the Artist,’ Mrs. E. G. 
Ricuarps. A forcible effect is produced in this 
portrait by the opposition of a black velvet 
cote hardie to a light background. 

No. 168. ‘A Music Lesson,’ W. Mutreapy, 
R.A. This little picture, we are told, was 
It is a simple study of an incident in 
every-day life, without any leaven of ideality. It 
is transcendant in manipulation, and withal 
eminently effective. With all his anxious care 
this artist can scarcely even now be more 





No. 170. ‘Street in Lekhredha—a town in 
North Albania,’ E. Lear, The subject would 
have little attractions for the mass of lovers of 
The composition is traversed 
by a river, the lines of which run into the picture 
parallel witk two rows of houses, the whole 
closed at a short distance by a screen of trees. 
The subject is formal, but in effect and manner 
the picture is of great power. 

No. 172. ‘The Parasol,’ T. Uwrws, R.A. The 
description is supplied by a quotation—“A 
had rigged a cotton handkerchief 
parasol, which, with 


the picturesque. 


upon split canes into a 
childish gallantry, he carried over his sister and 
It is a small work, remarkable for its 
breadth and colour. 

No. 173. ‘Portrait of Mrs. Thompson,’ T. 
Wepster, R.A. This is literally a miniature in 
oil ; the subject is an old lady, of whom only 
the head and bust are painted. The face is 
beautiful in colour and exquisite in finesse of 


No. 174. ‘Sleeping Child,’ J. R. Gwarxmy. A 
small study of much sweetness. 
No. 175. ‘Children at Pla 
time—sketched in the Farnham plantations,’ 
victure presenting two 
10p basket ; one deco- 
hops ; the spirit 


in Hop-picking 


T. Uwnns, R.A. 
children grouped, with a 
with a sprig of 
and natural playfulness of childh 
described. The little work is signalised by that 
excellence of colour and composition which dis- 
tinguishes all the productions of its author. 

No. 176. ‘The Raising of the Standard of 
Charles I. at Nottingham—a sketch for a 
ture, F. R. Proxensems, A. Extremely skilful 
in manner, effective in decision of tone, and 
rhaps deficient of 
ed properties of the 


classic in feeling. 
definite allusion to the mari 
time, but in a large picture this may be more 
emphatically pronounced. 

No. 178. ‘ Rowena—from Ivanhoe,’ Mrs. E. M. 
graceful work, and an agreeable 
realisation of the description of the fair Saxon. 

No. 179. ‘Midsummer,’ W. F. Wrrnertoron, 
R.A. This is certainly the most successful of 
the recent productions of the artist. It is an 
uncompromising study of a section of sylvan 
out with an unswerving devo- 
tion to truth. The foreground, with its thin 

hes of her uated to a positive grass 
aoe with cba rrr ae —_ 
has ce of a translation from 
sh The tones trees have not been selected for 
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icturesque form, but they are painted as the 
ood, end so perfect is the shaded depth me 
ised, that it seems possible to walk round each 
of them. 

No. 180. ‘ John Gibson, Esq., R.A.,’ W. Boxat. 
The eminent sculptor is represented as having 
just turned from his work to speak to the spec- 
tator. It is a half-length life-sized portrait ; very 
like the subject, and remarkable for the studious 
simplicit of its treatment. 

No. 181. ‘Portrait of the Eminent German 
Artist— Moritz Retzsch, E. Witttams. The 
famous illustrator of Faust ‘is presented here 
standing, and wearing a green cloak over the 
usual homely attire in which he is accustomed to 
tend his vineyard. The head has much of the 
character of this celebrated man ; it is broadly 
and vigorously painted. 

No. 184. ‘Portrait of the Poet Wordsworth, 
H. W. Picxersoitt, R.A. The impersonation is 
of the size of life, but in appearance considerably 
younger than immediately before his decease, 
which must have taken place in his eightieth 
year or thereabout. 

No. 185. ‘The Royal Family of France in the 
Prison of the Temple—Louis X VI., Queen Marie 
Antoinette, the Dauphin, Dauphiness, and 
Madame Elizabeth, the king's sister,’ E. M. 
Warp, A. The point of the subject is described 
by a quotation from Lamartine’s “ History of the 
Girondins,”—“ The queen was obliged to mend 
the king’s coat while he was asleep, in order that 





he might not be obliged to wear a vest in holes.” 


Thus, the prominent figure is the queen, occupied | 
according to the description of the text; the | 


king, wrapped in a dressing-gown, is sleeping on 


a couch on the right of the composition, Madame | 


Elizabeth occupies the centre of the picture, by 
her side is the dauphin, playing with a shuttle- | 
cock, and on the other side of the table is the | 
princess arranging some flowers. Besides these | 
figures there is yet an additional agroupment, 
a company of ruffians in an antechamber. 
This picture will, we think, be pronounced, in 
execution and chiaroscuro, superior to every 
other of its author. It is, throughout, most 
careful in manipulation, and so successful are 
the resemblances, and so appropriate are the 
circumstances, that the work proclaims at once 
the subject. It is one of the productions of our 
schools of which the country may be proud. 

No. 186. ‘ Rue Avon, (Silent River) Denbigh- 
shire,’ J. W. Oakes. This work contains passages 
of much excellence ; and others which fall short 
of adequate expression, sometimes from too 
much, sometimes from too little, elaboration. 
The water is altogether dark, this would derive 
ite full value from a few touches of light. The 
sky is an admirable study. 

No. 188. ‘Sabbath Evening,’ T. F. Dicksze. 
This is a half-length figure, a study very similar 
in character to others which have preceded it 
by this artist. It is a single figure, a lady in the 
attire of the last century reading a bible, which 
she holds before her. The figure is well drawn 
and coloured, but the painting of the features is 
somewhat hard. 

No. 190. ‘Mrs. Livesay,” F. Grant, R.A. 
Elect. The lady is seated looking over a book 
of prints ; she wears a loose blue silk spencer, 
which tells effectively against the dark back- 
ground. The treatment has communicated much | 
of a pictorial quality to the work. 

No. 195. ‘ Portrait of Samuel Bignold, Esq., | 
Mayor of the City of Norwich in the years 1833 
and 1848, and a Magistrate of the county of 
Norfolk,’ J. P. Kntant, R.A. The figure is pre- | 
sented at full-length, and of the size of life, | 
wearing robes of office. The features are bril- 
liant in colour, and endued with a strong argu- 
mentative intelligence. 

No. 196. ‘The Battle of Roveredo,’ C. Sran- 
riziD, R.A. The battle of Roveredo was fought 
in September, 1796, by Massena and Augereau, 
against Davidowich who was guarding the Tyrol 
with forty thousand men. This large picture 
shows rather the advance of the French as 
Grossing the Adige, than the battle. On the 
night of the composition appears the fortress, the | 
fire from which has almost ceased. In the fore- 
ground the French infantry are fording the river 
and at some distance they are again seen passing 
the bridge, under fire from distant batteries, 





| 


The near passages of the composition are in 
shade, to which is opposed a block of houses in 
strong light. On the left the inhabitants are 
seen flying from their houses, and the whole of 
the lower composition is crowned by the snow- 
clad Alps. This is a very large composition, and 
we think more full of material than any that the 
artist has before painted. The shades are deep 
and pure, the lights lustrous and sunny, and 
nothing can exceed some of the textures which 
give such characteristic identity to the surface 
imitations in these works. It is a production 
of great power, and its colour is one of its best 
qualities. 

No. 199. ‘The Hon. Mrs. Henry Marshall and 
Son, Mrs. Carpenter. The lady is seated, 
holding her son: she is attired in a black loose 
spencer over a red dress. The features of both 
are extremely fresh in colour and animated in 
expression. 

No. 202. ‘Christ borne from the Mount, C. 
H. Lear. We have been accustomed to see 
works of great merit exhibited under this name. 
This composition hangs high, but to speak mildly, 
the treatment of the subject is of such a charac- 
ter as to amount to eccentricity. 

No. 204. ‘ Hogarth brought before the 
Governor of Calais as a Spy, W. P. Frirn, A. 
The subject is derived from Walpole’s Letters, in 
which the incident is mentioned, with an allusion 
to Hogarth’s narrow escape, the governor having 
declared that had not the peace been actually 
signed he would have hung him on the ramparts. 
The governor is seated on the left of the com- 
position, attending to the evidence laid before 
him by the commissaire. Hogarth is placed at 
a bar which divides the magistrate from the 
prisoner. He is guarded by two soldiers and 
surrounded by a mixed crowd of idlers, all 
anxious to see the English spy. The governor 
is really a fine impersonation ; but without any 
allusion to his military office, he is looking at 
the superscription of a letter which bears the 
painter's name. Hogarth presents him his 
sketches to prove that he is a painter and not an 
engineer. The two dirty looking soldiers by 
whom he is guarded are admirable in conception, 
and many of the figures are strikingly original. 
As a whole, the work exhibits rare intellectual 
power, and is one of the best achievements of 
the British School. 

No. 205. ‘Clearing the wood—a bright autum- 
nal day,’ S. B. Percy. A small picture presenting 
a piece of rough bottom, rich in long grass and 
weeds, on which the sunlight falls with much 
brilliancy ; an effect that is much enhanced by the 
deep tone of the sky. 

No. 219. ‘The Holy Women,’ A. Caavvin. 
A group of the three figures—a small picture of 
much sweetness of character, but placed too high 
to be examined. 

No. 225. ‘The Valley Mill,” T. Creswick, 
R.A., Elect. This, like most of the works of the 
artist, shows a close application to nature ; 
indeed, but for truth of representation, such 
subjects have little to recommend them. It is 
a small picture, the most striking feature of 
which is a flight of stepping-stones, arranged for 
facilitating the ascent of the hill side. This 
passage has a singular reality of appearance. 

No. 227. ‘ Fishing Boats off the coast of York- 
shire,’ J. Witson, Jun. In all the marine sub- 

jects of this artist there is a breezy freshness 
uncommonly exhilarating. The wind is blowing 
off the sea, and threatens to bring what sailors 
call “dirty weather” with it. The principal 
object is a fishing-boat, which is sailing out of 
the frame. This is a refreshing picture fora 
hot day. 

No. 229. ‘The Flight into t—Ma 
meditating on the prophecy of Sime R. Rew. 
GRavE, R.A. Elect. The prophecy is in the 
second chapter of Mark, verses 34 and 35— 
“Behold this child is set for the fall and rising 
again of many in Israel,” &. We do not 
remember that this painter has before essayed 
sacred history. It is a large composition—the 
time is evening—the effect that of the opposition 
of a group seen by twilight as contrasted with the 
sky, the Virgin being seated on a rock, and hold- 
ing the infant Saviour in her arms. The treat- 
ment of the subject is original, and it is invested 
with a charming sentiment. The composition 





but this is not remembered in the 
= of the picture. 

0. 236. ‘The Countess of Oxford,’ W. 
The lady is seated, her head supported oe 
hand. The features are well coloured, and 
appear to be substantially painted; a broad 
effect is produced by the treatment of the gre 
silk drapery in which the upper part of the 
figure is attired. 

No. 237. ‘ Waterside Vegetation,’ W. E. Dicn- 
TON. Very few—not one we may say of the 
conventional painters of our school would ever 
have dreamt of “Waterside Vegetation” as a 
subject. The adoption of such a subject at once 
bespeaks a close application to nature. We 
have here only a po willow, some docks, 
sedges, and rank grass, but there is an exquisite 
truth in the translation, which gives a value to 
every touch in the picture. 

No, 238. ‘Portrait of Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, Bart.,’ D. Macuisz, R.A. This is a small 
full length, representing the subject standing 
resting his head on his left hand, the arm being 
supported on a mantel-piece. He is dressed in 
black, the depth of which effectually cuts the low- 
toned background without disturbing the breadth 
of the whole. The head looks somewhat large, 
but the impersonation is at once acknowledged 
an identity. 
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No. 334. ‘ Portrait of Richard Somers Gard, 
Esq., of Rougemont, Exeter,’ J. P. Kniaur, R.A. 
This portrait is remarkable for the success with 
which the roundness of the head is realised; 
the entire figure is admirably relieved. 

No. 335. ‘ Winter—Sunset, a Slide,’ F. Dany, 
A. The aspect of this picture is that of the 
coldest and shortest day in the year. There is 
nothing romantic in the composition ; the right 
is occupied by a village with its church, and 
thence to the horizon the eye rests upon a gra- 
duated plain broken by a diversity of objects. 
In the foreground boys are sliding, each lighted 
more or less with the red light of the sun, 
which, shorn of its beams by the density of the 
lower atmosphere, is sinking about the middle 
of the picture. With every allowance the disc 
looks too large, and in nature, with the sun yet 
so far above the horizon and with yet power to 

enetrate the mist, there would have been more 
ight upon the landscape. Yet it is broad 
and effective; but we humbly submit that by 
raising the scale, the same effect might have been 
preserved with greater truth. 

No, 336. ‘After the Ball,’ C. Baxter. A 
small head and bust, those of a lady, who with 
an air of languor is removing the flowers from 
her jet black hair. The open background 
scarcely coincides with the title. It is charming 
in colour, though less careful in execution than 
other works by the same hand. 

No. 388. ‘Music,’ A. Jounston. The per- 
former is a lady, her instrument a guitar ; she is 
seated, with a music book before her. The head 
of the figure with its reflected light and colour 
is a masterly study, and the disposition of colour 
in the dress, table-cloth, and background, con- 
stitute a very brilliant arrangement. 

No. 344. ‘The Goths in Italy,’ P. F. Poo, A. 
As in many of those chosen by this artist, there 
is in this subject a refreshing dash of originality. 
It is derived from Gibbon’s description of the 
luxuries to which the barbarians yielded in their 
invasion of the sunny climes of Italy. It is a 
large picture, in which we see the brawny 
Scythians overcome with wine and excessive 
pleasure distributed on a green bank by the 
side of the basin of a fountain. Some of them 
are yet supplied with wine by Roman girls, 
others have not power to rise in any way above 
the prostrating influence of excess. This is a 
perilous subject to deal with ; these Herculean 
frames foreshortened and — ——— 
disposed, present points of great nicety 
drawing. There is mes force of colour in the 
picture, yellow and green being prominent and 
powerful, as to require a high scale of colour 
throughout the picture. : 

Now 349. ‘ Portrait of Mrs. Alfred Shaw,’ R. 
M‘Innes. This work shows only the head and 
bust, the features are extremely agreeable in 
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expression ; the head is skilfully drawn and 


painted. 

No. 355. ‘ Highlander,’ Sir E. Lanpszer, R.A. 
A small picture of a single figure, that of a 
sportsman in Highland costume advancing over 
the crest of a rock, which raises him in relief 
against a sky clouded with a snow storm. He 
carries an eagle which he has shot. There is an 
admirable character in this figure, but the head 
looks large, and the lower part of the figure 
from the middle looks short. 

No. 356. ‘Youth and Age,’ J. C. Horstey. 
This is an interior wherein we find age described 
by an old woman seated listlessly at the fire-side, 
while at a window in an anteroom or corridor a 
girl, gaily dressed, stands conversing with a youth 
who is outside. The contrast is pointedly main- 
tained. 

No. 359. ‘A Pas de Deux,’ J. Corspy. An 
itinerant ballet-master is exhibiting the accom- 
plishments of two of his dolls to a company of 
children who are assembled at a window ; there 
is much good feeling in the execution, but the 
drawing is defective. , 

No. 361. ‘The Rescue of the Brides of Venice,’ 
J. C. Hook, A. The subject occurs in Sansovino, 
by whom it is mentioned that the pirates were 
surprised at Caorli, by the Venetian youth, while 
dividing their spoil. The figures are grouped in 
boats, into which the rescued brides have been 
placed by thzir champions ; and in the secondary 
groups the combat is still fiercely carried on 
between the pirates and the Venetians. The 
incidents are extremely interesting, especially 
the care with which the ladies are protected 
from the casual perils of the battle; their 
rescuers seem anxious to remove them as far as 
possible from their enemies ; one of the nearest 
figures holds over her head a shield, which is 
pierced by an arrow. The narrative is sufficiently 
perspicuous, and the excitement of the subject 
is perfectly sustained by the circumstances of 
the composition. In design, arrangement, and 
execution, the work advances claims to a very 
high estimate as among the most meritorious 
productions of the year. 

No. 362. ‘Portrait of James Buchanan, Esq,,’ 
E. Deveria. In composition this work has the 
feeling of a foreign production, that is, we find 
in it rather pictorial composition than that force 
which is the characteristic of our own school. 
The figure is presented at full ‘length, and of 
the size of life; but the head is deficient of 
colour and substantive painting. 

No. 368. ‘The Pilgrim,’ H. Gray. A study 
of a female head and bust. The painting of the 
features resembles the taste of the French school. 
The picture seems firm in execution, and other- 
wise unaffected. 

No. 369. ‘ Lassie,’ Sir E. Lanpsrer, R.A. She 
stands at the edge of a brook, which she seems 
preparing to ford; by her side are two fawns; 
the background is a very carefully painted 
passage of daylight landscape, a glimpse of a 
verdant hill-side, broken by incidental objects. 
The head of the girl is a study of much sweet- 
ness—the whole is admirably firm in manner. 

No. 370. ‘A Chapel in the Church of St. 
Jean, at Caen,’ D. Roperts, R.A. The altar is 
the principal point of the composition, there are 
numerous devotional figures which are sketched 
with great power. 

No. 374. ‘A Stormy Day on the Thames, near 
Medenham,’ H. J. Boppineton. The view is 
presented under a clouded aspect ; the degrees 
of light responding to the light or shade of the 
sky. The water, with its lustrous surface and 
varied reflections, is a study of much excellence. 

No. 375. ‘Morning in the Meadows,’ F. R. 
Ler, R.A., & T.S. Cooper, A.R.A. A composition 
of considerable size, containing on the left a group 
of trees, and on the right opening to distance. 
A stream traverses the nearest part of the fore- 
ground, where also is assembled a herd of kine. 
The work exhibits all the merits which are 
usually found in the productions of both artists. 

No. 377. ‘ Portraits of Mrs. G. Shaw and Chil- 
dren,’ N. J. Crowney. A composition of small 
full-length figures, and a donkey, on which the 
little girl of the party is riding, the animal 
being led by her brother, while her mama walks 
by her side. It is too high for examination ; 
the agroupment, at least, is judicious. 





No. 380. ‘ Geoffrey Chaucer reading the “Le- 
nd of Custance” to Edward lL and his 
urt, at the Palace of Sheen, on the anniversa 

of the Black Prince's forty-fifth Birthday,’ F. 

Browne. This is a truly magnificent essay, it 

has abundance of every quality necessary to con- 

stitute excellence in Art. It is original and inde- 

ndent in everything; indeed, too much so; a 
ittle more of judicious conventionality had com- 
municated to it a certain substance of which it 
appears deficient. It is a very production, 
with a numerous assemblage of figures of the 
size of life. Chaucer stands the prominent figure, 
in a light grey gown, with his manuscript on a 
reading-stand. On the right of the picture is 
seated Edward IIL, and on his left, or on this 
side of him, the Black Prince, who is in his last 
illness, Johanna, his wife, and their child, after- 
wards Richard II. On the right of the king is 
Alicia Perrers, formerly one of the attendants of 
Queen Philippa, and near her is John of Gaunt, 
the patron of Chaucer. There are also Sir John 
Froissart, and the poet Gower, Chaucer's wife 
and her sister, with a papal nuncio and other 
figures. The costume of this period is distin- 
guished by forms and parts which are with 
difficulty rendered otherwise than stiff; but this 
is not felt elsewhere than in the figure of Chaucer, 
whose pose might have been more graceful. 
Every figure of the composition evinces research 
and unwearied study, but a deficiency of shade 
deprives the composition of depth, and the 
figures of substance. Another and a serious 
evil resulting from this is, that the figures are 
struggling for precedence to the eye ; for instance, 
the hat of the cardinal is as near to us as 
Froissart, properly a nearer figure; and again, 
the drapery of the Black Prince comes forward 
with equal force, although yet further off. It is 
a production almost in the first class of this kind 
of composition: but it is a picture of genius 
rather than of power. 

No. 381, ‘Laurence Saunders—the second of 
the Protestant martyrs who suffered in the 
third year of Queen Mary,’ C. W. Cops, RA. 
This is a history in three compartments; a 
pointed and graphic relation of a sad narrative. 
We find Saunders in prison in the principal com- 

ment, embracing his child that the gaoler 
as brought to Lim from his wife, who waits at the 
prison-gates, she not being permitted to visit 
him. In the picture on the left the prisoner's 
wife is seen ringing at the prison-gate; and on 
the right Saunders is conducted forth to exe- 
cution. The great purpose in the picture, or 
series of pictures, has been perspicuity, and so 
perfect is the success in this, that the entire 
story is instantly intelligible. 

No. 383. ‘Sketch for a large picture in progress, 
representing allegorically the great industrial 
meeting of all nations in 1851,’ J, TEenniet. 
This is a pyramidal composition, the apex of 
which is occupied by Britannia and Peace—on 
each side of whom, and arrranged on the steps, 
are allegorical impersonations of all nations ; 
while at the base of the composition appear the 
multifarous productions of human industry, 
under charge of representatives of various 
nationalities. An examination of the figures 
shows great command of resource, and an in- 
exhaustible fund of invention—the variety and 
poetical qualification of the persone are beyond 
all praise. 

No. 389. ‘Highland Stream—on the north 
side of Loch Tay,’ F, R. Lez, R.A. The current 
is rushing over the rocks, interrupted by large 
blocks of stone. The watercourse is embowered 
by trees, the whole forming a highly picturesque 
passage of river scenery, executed with the usual 
firmness of manner prevalent in the works of 
the painter. 

No. 394. ‘Portrait of the Venerable Arch- 
deacon Brooks, M.A., painted for the select 
Vestry of Liverpool,’ P. Westcorr. A life-sized 
portrait representing the subject seated. This 
work is extremely felicitous in the manner of 
relief given to the figure and head, the utmost 
amount of force being communicated to the 
latter—the colour is a trifle too yellow. 

No. 399. ‘ Rinaldo destroys the myrtle in the 
Enchanted—Forest,’ F. R. Pickersout. The 
subject occurs in the eighteenth canto of Tasso, 
stanza thirty-five, &c.— 





Egli alza il ferro, el sno pregar non cura 
Ma colei si trasmuta (oh! novi mostri!) 
Si come avvien che d'una, altra figura 
Trasformando repente il sogno mostrt. 
Cosi in, » le membra, e tornd scura 
La faccia, e vi sparir’ gli avorj e gli ostri. 
Rinaldo has already broken a bough from the 
myrtle, at sight of which the nymphs and syrens 
ush from him in alarm—but there is no indica- 
tion of the monstrous transformation—this is 
judiciously omitted. It is extremely difficult to in- 
vest this subject with abstract interest, the beauty 
and power of the composition are centred in the 
syrens, to whom a preternatural action has been 
given. These figures are drawn with much 
grace, and painted with infinite delicacy. 

No. 401. ‘Study at Burnham Abbey, Bucks,’ 
A. Provis, This is a careful study of an interior, 
the valuable point of which is the truth with 
which the light of the sun is admitted at the 
window—this is admirable. It is wrought every- 
where with the utmost care, but it wants depth. 

No. 402. ‘ Ulleswater,) H. Dawson. A small 
picture, which is at once felt to be a strictl 
faithful description of the locality. It is beauti- 
fully harmonious in colour, and surpassingly 
sweet in sentiment. 

No. 405. ‘The Rev. F. F. H. English,’ 8, Cots. 
This is a miniature in oil, executed with finish, 
truly exquisite, and in colour it is not less 
excellent. 

No. 406. ‘May and December,’ J. L. Bropre. 
The title is illustrated by two figures, an old 
man, and a girl, young enough to be his grand- 
daughter, to whom he pays his addresses. The 
young lady turns her head and laughs with the 
spectator, while her aged adorer salutes her 
hand. The incident is pointedly described. The 
picture may be in some degree deficient of depth. 

No. 407. ‘Wood Nymphs,’ W. E. Frost, A. 
The title is aided by a passage from Il Penseroso. 

“ Where the rude axe with heaved stroke 

Was never heard the nymphs to daunt, 

Or fright them from their hallow'd haunt.” 
A company of five nymphs dispersed in and 
around the shaded basin of a fountain. There 
is no incident, the merits of the work resting 
entirely on the drawing and painting of the 
figures, in which variety of complexion is most 
delicately discriminated. The background is 
dark foliage, warmed into a brown hue, well 
calculated to support the figures, of which we 
cannot too much admire the life-like texture, 
warmth, and roundness. 

No. 412. ‘ Portrait of the Right Hon. Maziere 
Brady, Lord High Chancellor of Ireland, R. 
Roruwe.u. The figure is costumed in the robes 
of office; the arrangement seems somewhat 
large for the canvas on which it has been exe- 
cuted. There is much freshness in the colour 
of the features. 

No. 416. ‘ Over the Sands,’ T. Creswick, R.A. 
Elect. The main features of this composition 
resemble very much those of a picture already 
exhibited by this painter. That view was pre- 
sented by daylight, this is an evening aspect. 
It is we believe a subject on the Welsh coast. 
It is low water and an expanse of sandy shore 
is presented to the eye, along which trends into 
distance a wild and mountainous coast. The 
sandy flat is graduated with the utmost nicety, 
and the proposed effect is most felici y 
realised. 


No. 417. ‘Lord Mayor's Day,’ G. Cuampens. 
This is the river pageant, to glorify which is 
mustered every boat of the city companies. 
The flotilla is about to under one of the 
bridges. The bustle and circumstances of the 
occasion is effectively realised. 

No. 418. ‘A favorite Tune, H. B. O’Net.. 
The scene is s cottage interior, in which “the 
favorite tune” is performed by a player on the 
flute to an auditory consisting of a little boy and 
two girls. The res are painted with the 
utmost care and with much success as to bril- 
liancy of tone in the flesh tints; but the flute- 
player is but a pretender, a flute could not be 
played in the manner in which he holds it. 

No. 419. ‘Anold Mill near Haweswater,’ W. J. 
Biackiock. A picturesque subject, apparently 
studied with much earnestness from the spot. 
The mill stands on the right with an accom- 
paniment of trees, rocks, and appro riate mate- 
rial, and in the immediate section of the picture 
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are numerous blocks of stone, painted with 

singular success in the imitation of nature ; 

indeed, in every part this work is remarkable 
_ for agreeable colour and finished execution. 
No. 420. ‘Pepys’ introduction to Nell Gwynne, 
| A. Eoo, A. The scene took place at “ the king's 
| house,” where Pepys went to see a play entitled 
| 
| 









































“/The Humorous Lieutenant,” and here he is 
introduced to Nell Gwynne, of whom he says 
“| kissed her and se did my wife, and a mighty 
|| pretty soul she is.” This is the precise point 
| dwelt upon ; Pepys is saluting Mrs. Gwynne, 
| Mrs Pepys stands with her back to the spec- 
tator, and other figures are variously distributed. 





















































an extremely dark picture, and we think defi- 











former was distinguished. 
ever of Pepys and Nell Gwynne, are cast in 
good and original taste. 



































| | CRABB. 


Ahab and his queen 











me, oh mine enemy!” 
Jezabel, with ethene 

prophet Elijah in the midst of their enjoyment in 
the vineyard ; Ahab has been seated, and has now 
fallen into a supplicating attitude at the approach 
of the prophet, who stands calmly on the right. 



































the figures, which have been adapted after the 
| Nineveh remains. The work is remarkable for 
its decided style, unexceptionable drawing, and 
powerful colour. 
































tomers,’ E. M. Warp, A 


“ For saddle tree searce reached had he, 
His journey to begin, 
j When turning round his head he saw 
| Three customers come in. 
So down he came, for loss of time, 
| Although it grieved him sore, 
i} Yet loss of pence, full well he knew, 
Would trouble him much more.” 
| Gilpin, we fear, will be delayed longer in the 
| picture than he is in the verse, because the 
‘|. question on his counter seems to be the 
| choice of a bridal dress. The customers are a 
| young lady and her father and mother. The 
father is heartily tired of the prolongation of 
the enquiries as to the durability and other 
qualities of the silks, and Gilpin looks as patient 
as he can, while the old lady tests the substance 
of the white brocaded silk, The draperies in 
the picture are broad and effective. Gilpin’s com- 
mission in the Prained Bands hangs up framed 









































































































































can assist the perspicuity of the composition. 

No. 432. ‘ Maiden Meditations,’ H. B. Writs. 
A small figure—a girl seated at a spring—the 
little picture is very carefully finished. 






































strongly allusive to the decline of the year—it 
has also much excellence in the natural aspect 
of its detail, 

No. 434. ‘The Flageolet, J. Smernam. 
group of children are presented here—two boys 



































the flageolet. One of the figures looks defective 
in drawing, but the picture is finished as highly 


























as finish can be carried, and the landscape back- 
ground is ———— well felt, 
No, 435. ‘ Arco di Trajano—Ancona,’ C. Sran- 








riIKLD, R.A. This is rather a large picture of a 
subject, which the artist has we believe once 
before painted—that is nearly the same view— 
the arch rises on the left of the spectator, which 
with the immediate objects is finished so care- 
fully, that the inscription at the top is legible. 
The high and rocky coast trending round to the 
right, affords a beautiful piece of composition, 



























































of which is painted with a fine feeling for surface. 
: No. 436. ‘The Very Rev. the Dean of Durham,’ 
F.R. Say. This is a life-sized portrait in which 
the figure is seen standing. The deep black of 
the dress is opposed to a light background with 
excellent effect. 

No. 437. ‘Scene on the Goodwin Sands,’ W. 
A. Kweit. Representing the wreck of an India- 
man, driven on her beam ends on the sand. In 
this picture we not only see but feel the tumult 







































































The picture of last year by this artist was essen- | 
tially a light picture ; this is the reverse, it 1s 


cient of the admirable qualities by which the 


The characters how- | 


No. 424. ‘Ahab in Naboth’s Vineyard, W. | 
The subject is from the 21st chapter 
of 1st Kings and the 20th verse, “ Hast thou found 


ants, are surprised by the 


There is a striking originality in the costume of 


No, 430. ‘John Gilpin delayed by his Cus- | 


behind him. No circumstance is forgotten which | 


No. 433. ‘Autumnal Evening,’ E. Wini1aMs. | 
The agreeable mellowness of the picture is | 


A} 


and a young child—one of the former playing | 


with the near figures, craft, and other material, all | 


of the elements by which this gallant ship has 
been cast away. 

No. 441. ‘Edward Coutts, son of Edward 
Marjoribanks, Jun., Esq., with Pony and Grey- 
hound.’ The portrait by Taomas Wesstes, R.A. ; 
A. Coorer, R.A. The child is mounted on the 
| pony, and by the side of the latter is the grey- 
| hound; the animals are painted and drawn 
with great truth, and the head of the little boy 
| is an admirable example of the skill of the latter 
of the two artists. 

No. 442. ‘A Forest Farm,’ J. Starx. In colour 
and neat execution this is the most successful 
picture its author has lately produced. The 
foliage is healthy in hue, and with very little 
| tendency to those yellow lights which accord so 
| ill with the fresher breadths. The shades and 
depths under the trees are perfectly descriptive 
of space. 

No. 443. ‘A Poet's Study,’ R. Reperave, R.A. 
| Elect. The subject of this picture is a pas- 
sage of wild sylvan scenery, through which 
flows a streamlet ; a spot wherein, according to 
a note in the catalogue, Wordsworth has sat for 
hours with Coleridge and Southey. It is a large 
upright picture, fresh with the verdure of the 
greenest month in the year, and rich with an 
undergrowth of paintable herbage. It is executed 
with breadth and freedom, and has the appear- 
ance of a veritable locality. 

No. 444. ‘Portrait of Mra Hanmer,’ J. R. 
Swinton. The lady is presented at full length, 
seated; the head is disproportionately small, 
and the whole is hard and stiff in manner. 

No. 451. ‘Cydippe,’ W. Gate. One of those 
small pictures re-produced with much success 
from academy-studies; it is distinguished by 
much grace and sweetness. 

No. 453. ‘Mocking-bird, a celebrated Grey- 
hound, the Property of a Gentleman,’ A. CoorEr, 
R.A. A black greyhound in an open landscape. 
This is the class of subject in which this painter 
excels ; the sky inclines too much to green, but 
it is the best picture which has of late been ex- 
hibited under this name. 

No. 454. ‘Bolton Abbey,’ J. Srank. A 
small picture in which the ruin is seen among 
trees, in the middle distance. This class of 
subject is new to this painter; there is a sub- 
stantially natural aspect in the representation 
which is highly attractive. 

No. 455. ‘ Cottage Piety,’ T. Farp. The subject 
| is of an extremely commonplace class; the head 
| of the family is reading the scriptures to an 
| auditory composed of his wife and daughters, 
| but in the figures there is a presumed refinement 
beyond the rank of cottage life. The interior is 
a highly successful study, but the shaded parts 
| of the composition are almost black, from perhaps 
a too liberal use of asphaltum. 

No. 457. ‘Portrait of the Rev. David Mel- 
ville, Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Dur- 
ham,’ 8. P. Denninc. It is rather in his small 
works that this artist’s powers are scen ; this is 
a life-size portrait, sufficiently forcible, but the 
| features want colour and substance. 

No. 460. ‘Loch Lomond,’ G. F. BucHanay. 
This picture is very high, but nevertheless the 
attractions of the romantic scenery of this famous 
loch are effectively rendered. 

No. 463. ‘Portrait of his Eminence Cardinal 
Wiseman, T. Briestocxe. A full-length por- 
trait, in which the Cardinal wears the robes 
and mitre of an archbishop. The resemblance 
is at once recognisable. 

No. 464. ‘Surprise of the Caravan—a Scene 
in Syria, D. Roperts, R.A. The scene is the 
Desert, into which the line of the caravan is 
carried until the definition of the figures is 
entirely lost to the eye. On the left stands the 
ruins of a temple, reminding us of Palmyra or | 
the City of the Sun. The caravan is attacked by 
Bedouins, who seem to maintain a desultory fire 
along the entire flank of the procession ; and 
hence a confusion, which especially in the 
nearer part of the composition, is cireumstan- 
tially described. The picture is very large, too 
much so it might be said for the subject, were 
| not the breadth and distances of the desert 
described with interesting accuracy. The remote 

flats of the view are lost in the indistinctness of 
distance ; above these rises a range of mountains, 
perhaps that of the Libanus. 














No. 465. ‘Devonshire Scenery,’ H. Jutsuy. 
The picture is rich with natural incident, we 
mean that kind of material that an 
unschooled eye, which is a source of agreeable 
sensation in a picture. It is charming in colour 
and more than usually careful in touch. 

No. 467. ‘The first Toy,’ G. E. Hicks. A 
small picture, in which an infant is represented 
fixed in its chair playing with a rattle. The 
little picture is brilliant, but it wants a back- 
ground. 

No. 468. ‘Dover Hovellers, J. Honus. <A 
group of three Dover boatmen looking out 
towards the head of the Goodwin. The figures 
are characteristic. 

No. 471. ‘Haydee, R. Lenmany. A lifesize 
head and bust; the picture is high,—it seems 
to have been carefully studied. 

No. 475. ‘Scene in Kensington Gardens,’ E. J. 
Consett. This picture is hung high, but in 
general effect it has much merit. 

No. 487. ‘ Hotspur and the Fop,’ A. E:aong, 
A. Hotspur’s description of the “ certain lord” 
occurs in the first act of the First Part of Henry 
the Fourth, in his justification to the king 
of his refusal to give up the prisoners taken at 
Holmedon :— 

“ But I remember when the fight was done, 
When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, 
Breathless and faint leaning on my sword, 

Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dress’d, 
Fresh as a bridegroom, and his chin new reaped,” &c. 


Hotspur is seated on the carriage of a piece of 
ordnance, resting exhausted on his sword, and 
around him some impersonations of the furni- 
ture of his lance, not squires, because they wear 
full suits of plate harness, The circumstances of 
the description are very literally rendered ; the 
exquisite, attired in peach blossom, stands on 
his right, holding his pouncet to his nose as the 
body is borne past him; thus the principal 
agroupments are that of which Hotspur forms a 
principal, and that surrounding the dead man, 
and between these stands the exquisite. Beyond 
these we have glimpses of the field of battle with 
a variety of incidents. Hotspur appears here to 
be a man of at least some thirty-five or (“By'r 
Lady ”) thirty-six years ; this is obvious, because 
our impression of Hotspur’s age is gathered from 
what the king and Westmoreland call him— 
“Young Harry Percy,” “ Young Percy ;” and in 
the second scene of the third act the king says— 
“ Thrice hath this Hotspur Mars in swathing-clothes, 


This infant warrior in his enterprises, 
Discomfited great Douglas.” 


The fop is an admirable study, he is, in every 
way, a creature different from those around him, 
and we only wonder wherefore the king should 
have sent such a messenger. The work is full 
of valuable qualities, which, in their degree, 
evince a marked advance on preceding works. 

No. 489. ‘Spring Flowers, G. Samira. Chil- 
dren decking with flowers their little sister, 
whom they have drawn forth in her little cart; 
the picture has much truthful excellence. 
picture by the same hand, No. 490, entitled 
‘Maternal Instruction,’ has equal merit. 

No. 493. ‘Convent Thoughts,’ C. Contins. A 
composition in the taste of the P.-R.B., presenting 
a single figure, a nun meditating in the garden of 
her nunnery. The figure is excessively meagre; 
there seems to be nothing within the draperies, 
and then the head, which is disproportionately 
large, over-balances the rest of the figure: there 





was never anything in nature like the effect of 
the potent greens of these parterres. If there 
be anything right in this then all art since the 
days of Masaccio is wrong. 


No. 498. ‘Rouen,’ J. Horzanp. It is im- 


| possible to consider this work without being 


impressed with the mastery of the manner which, 
with a perfect originality, presents to the eye 
precisely that which is necessary for the purposed 
effect. 

No.500. ‘The Evening Drink,’ T. 8. CoorEr, A. 
This is a large picture, painted with a warm 
Cuyp-like glow ; the scene may be the meadows 
in the neighbourhood of Canterbury. The light, 
as it falls on the cows, is most beautifully 
managed; the whole is very carefully elabo- 
rated. ‘ 

No. 501. ‘Armand Vandervelde, a Brigand 
Chief and his Wife, accused of Murder and De- 
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predations in the vicinity of Bruges, are con- 
demned by the Magistrates to be burnt alive, 
a.D. 1593,’ E. Wattays. This is a foreign picture, 
representing the oft-painted Hall of Justice at 
Bruges. There are many figures, which are 
small and sketchy. The picture is the room and 
its decorations, which are rendered with a close 
adherence to truth. 

No. 502. ‘A Gleaner,’ the landscape by—Cres- 
wick, R.A., Elect; W.P. Parra, A. A girl, with 
a sheaf of her gleanings in her hand ; the colours, 
or rather tones, of the figure, are a light and a 
dark, relieved by an open landscape composition 
of inimitable sweetness. 


WEST ROOM. 


No. 509. ‘The Daughter of Charles Murray 

Duff, Esq., M.D.,’ J. M. Barotay. A little girl 
turning over a book of a work is hung 
high, but it is nevertheless distinguishable as a 
work of merit. 
— No. 511. ‘ Major-General Lovell, K.H.,’ T. W. 
Mackay. A portrait of one of the most distin- 
guished officers in the service—in resemblance 
it is a perfect identity, and in colour and execu- 
tion it isa work of rare excellence—insomuch 
as to entitle it to a much better place than that 
in which it is hung. 

No. 514. ‘* * **’ H.O’Nem. The subject 
of this picture is from the sixth chapter of 
Esther, first verse. “On that night could not 
the king sleep, and he commanded to bring the 
book of records of the Chronicles, and they were 
read before the King.” Ahasuerus reclines upon 
a couch, and by his side is Esther, both are 
listening to the readers of the Chronicles, who 
occupy the left of the composition. This is an 
effect of lamplight presenting an opposition of 
high lights and deep tones, without a sufficiency 
of middle gradations. The headsand extremities 
are well drawn, and the execution throughout 
is very careful. 

No. 519. ‘Auberge at Souvic, Valley of Ossan,— 
Pyrenees, W. Ottver. A small sparkling picture 
presenting an extensive view of a highly pic- 
turesque passage of scenery. 

No. 521. ‘The Diversion of the Moccoletti,’ 
R. M‘Innes. This composition represents a 
company assembled at a window during the 
Carnival ; everything is picturesque and rich in 
colour. The figures are numerous and generally 
youthful and graceful; each is the result of 
mature study—every part of the picture is even 
fastidiously elaborated. 

No. 523, ‘ Portrait of William Lockell, Esq., 
first Mayor of Salford, P. Wesrcorr. The figure 
is presented of the size of life, seated and relieved 
by a broad and plain background. The head is a 
most successful study, the features are intense 
in expression. 

No. 529. ‘Scotch Washing,’ J. Pamir. A 
partially open scene, traversed by a rivulet, and 
enlivened by groups of women and girls busied 
in washing in the open air. Many of the figures 
in the foregrqund are conceptions of much sweet- 
ness, with great diversity of character and com- 
plexion. . The drawing is extremely neat, and the 
painting, generally, round and full. The compo- 
sition opens on the left with a daylight breadth, 
and a well-managed definition of distances. 

No. 530. ‘East Tarbet on Loch Fyne.’ T. 
Sampson. This is a romantic subject, derivin 
from its treatment an impressive and poeti 
sentiment. The shaded portions are remarkable 
for depth and clearness, and the lighter passages 
for judicious form and solid painting. 

No. 535. ‘The Defeat of Shylock,’ J. C. 
Hook, A. 

Portia. —“ Therefore prepare thee to cut off the flesh, 
Shed thou no blood, nor ent thou less nor more 
But just a pound of flesh,” &c. 
Such is the charge of Portia to the Jew, who 
stands on the left of the composition, ready 
with his knife, while on right are o, Gra- 
tiano, and others, and also Portia, who wears the 
robe of a doctor of laws. There is in this picture 
strong and decided character; the open and 
ingenuous features of Portia_contrast_ strongly 
with the dark and malignant countenance of the 
Jew. The passage is interpreted with point and 
discrimination, but there is a deficiency of that 
sweetness of colour which has, hitherto, signalised 
the works of the painter. 





No. 538. ‘The Valley of the Thames from 
Richmond Hill,’ J. Marty. The sunny effect 
is rendered with great truth, but there is little 
use made of middle tone. is pai y minute 
stippling manner of painting trees is certainly 
an error, inasmuch as it renders no natural 

No. 539. ¢ i, the Fishing-craft of Venice,’ 
E. W. Cooxs. In this large picture these boats 
are on the left of the composition, one having 
its broad sail up, to dry, we presume; in the 
distance, on the right, we see the two columns 
and the ducal palace. These are heavy boats, and 
will not float in shallow water ; nevertheless, 
they are afloat upon what is represented as shoal 
water, if the small section of the gravelly shore 
has any signification. This is, altogether, a pro- 
nounced improvement on the Italian subjects of 
its author. 

No. 540. ‘A Festa Day at Venice—The Grand 
Canal,’ W. Linton. A large work, very accurate 
in its description of the architecture of the City 
of the Sea, but by‘no means so forcible as recent 
works exhibited under the same name, 

No. 547. ‘ Rebecea—From “Ivanhoe,”’ W. B. 
Essex. A small head and bust, treated with 
much grace and good feeling. 

No. 551. ‘The Triumph of Hermann after the 
Battle in the Teutoburg Forest,’ A. Gragrvt. 
This alludes to the famous battle in which the 
legions of Varus were annihilated by the forces 
under Arminius, after a battle of three days. 
The picture is large and crowded with figures, of 
which the principal, Arminius, is raised on a 
litter, and of his pose it must be said, that it is 
neither graceful nor impressive. The pith of 
the narrative, with ubiquitous references to the 
late battle, turns altogether upon the triumph, 
which has not been conceived with a dignity 
befitting such an occasion. The picture wants 
force, and the flesh-painting is too uniformly 
warm. 

No. 552. ‘ Raising the Maypole,’ F. Goonatt. 
The maypole and other rural sports were dis- 
countenanced by the Puritans, but with the 
Restoration they reappeared. It is the re- 
institution of these sports that supplies the 
subject of the picture. The composition is suffi- 
ciently discursive, since it contains nearly sevent 
figures, or parts of different figures, among whic 
is found every phase of rustic life. On the left 
stands a large farm, or Manor House, immediately 
before which the erection takes place. On this 
side is a mass of shade, full of figures, here and 
there broken by lights, and on the right, which 
is also crowded with characters, the view opens 
to a distant mansion. In the foreground, as 
usual, the artist has laid down parterres of florid 
children, and near them distributed bouquets of 
blooming maidens. The variety of character is 
most ingenious, it proclaims a wealth of resource 
which is equal to any effort; the depth on the 
left serves to force the brilliancy of the colour 
on the right ; and again, on the left, where the 
“cakes and ale” go round, the noisy jollity has 
its reflection among the knots that surround the 
old and young cavaliers. The work is every- 
where full of beauties; it is the most matured 
of all the works of this admirable painter. 

No. 553. ‘Hampstead Heath—Painted on the 
Spot,’ F. Warts. Sketchy, but fresh, and bearing 
the impress of nature. 

No. 558. ‘Coast scene, J. Wisox. A small 
round picture, slightly painted but picturesque 
in its association of objects. 

No. 559. ‘Woodlands, J. Lixnern, The 
subject is of the most common-place kind, the 
force of the composition resting on a piece of 
rough wayside waste land on an eminence com- 
manding a distant view. The breaking of the 
foreground, which is all done in middle tone, 
constitutes the substance of the work ; it is rich 
in harmonious colour, and the artist's inferiority 
of manipulation is not so obvious as in other 
works ; the sky is a most masterly study. 

No. 560. ‘ Hylas,’ W. E. Frost, A. A grow 
of four figures, of which the centre is Hylas an 
the others are nymphs, who have seized and are 
forcing him into the water. The head of Hylas 
suggests thé youth of Apollo or of Jupiter. The 
figures are grouped with learning, drawn with 
accuracy, and painted with nice rimination, 


and the entire composition is eminently classic 
in sentiment. 


and effect. 
Matilda, Harold, Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and 
officers of William and attendants of Harold. 
The shaven heads of the Normans, and the close © : 
observation of authentic costume, show that the 
artist has consulted the Bayeux tapestry and 
other available authorities. 


caccio, W. D. Kennepy. 
assemblage of the friends of Honoria on the fatal 
Friday at the festival, and the precise moment 
is when the ghost of Guido Cavalcanti pursues 
with his dogs the flying spectre of his inexorable 
mistress. 
colour, but the subject is objectionable—that is 
the spectre part of it. 
able arrangement, brilliant and original ; some 
of the figures want substanee, but this is counter- 
balanced b 





No. 561. ‘* * * *’ J. E, Mitta. The 
subject of this nameless picture is Mariana from 
Tennyson :— 

“ She onl life is a 
‘ie cometh not she an 
am » Rweary, 
I would that I were dead.” 
It contains only one figure, that of a lady laid in 
with the utmost force of ultramarine, and 
finished and cireumstanced according to the taste 
of the young England school. If we analyse the 
sentiment of the picture it tells no story, we 
find only an ill-complexioned lady straining 
herself into an ungraceful attitude. There is 


power in the picture but it is sadly ae i” 


No. 566. ‘The Hon. Mrs, Richard Caven 
Boyle,’ W. Boxatt. A small portrait, of which 
the features are charming in colour and expres- 
sion—there is very little colour in it, it looks 
unfinished, but yet is very agreeable in effect. 

No. 569. ‘ View of the North-east coast of 
Scotland, from the Earl of Aberdeen’s cottage— 
Peterness,’ J. Guptn. A large picture repre- 
senting a section of wild coast scenery, with a 
heavy sea rolling in—the work is to a certain 
degree successful, in the representation of light 
and air; the water wants volume. 

No. 571. ‘Charles Wykeham Martin, Esq., 
M.P.,’ J. G. Mmppreton. The figure is a three- 
quarter length of the size of life—the work is 
high, but it can be seen that the features are 
full of intelligence, and the general effect good. 

No. 580. ‘Edward the Confessor leaving his 
Crown to Harold,’ J. Cross. The words of the be- 
quest are said to have been on the part of the Con- 
fessor, “ Je l'octroye.” He is here represented in 
articulo mortis. Harold stands at the foot of 
his couch, and his queen kneels by his side ; 
there is evidently earnest enquiry in every part 
of the work, but it is not equal to antecedent 
productions. The other picture, 619, ‘ Harold's 
Oath to William,’ is more felicitous in colour 
The characters here—William, 


No. 581. ‘A Ship on Fire, a calm moonlight 


far at Sea,’ F. Danny, A. The smoke and flame 
rise into the sky so as partially to obscure the 
moon. 
see the crew taking to their boats. 
of the picture lies in the representation of the 
moonlight on the water, which is rolling ina 
succession of sullen waves across the entire field 
of view. 


The vessel is at a little distance, and we 
The force 


No. 584. ‘A Portrait, M. Mctneapy. It is 


that of a lady, executed with much good feeling. 


No. 588, ‘ The last Run of the Season,’ Sir E. 


Lanpseer, R.A. A somewhat painful subject— 
a fox lying on the ground in such a atate of 
utter exhaustion as to be incapable of dragging 
himself a foot further. 
and hence the more penetrating. 


It is wonderfully true, 


No. 589. ‘Theodore and Honoria from Boc- 
The subject is the 


The picture is extremely rich in 


The festival is an admir- 


many beanties. 
No. 592. ‘L/Allegro and Il Penseroso,’ J. 


C. Horstry. The point of both poems is here 
set forth on one canvas. 
ment is from the latter poem. 
nun devout and pure,” is dressed in black, and 
leads Peace, Calm, and Quiet. The other part, for 
there are two distinct parts, as there are two 
distinct poems, is fulfilled by a choir of dancing 
nymphs. The spirit of both subjects is sus- 
tained, and by contrast each assists the other. 
The work is conceived in a fine spirit, and 
executed with careful stu 


The principal agroup- 
The “ pensive 


dy. 
No. 593. ‘A Portrait,’ ros W. Corr, R.A. That 


of a child semi-nude ; the head is forcible, and 
very successful in colour. 
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No. 594. ‘Valentine receiving Sylvia from 
Proteus, W. Hunt. This is one of the eccen- 
tricities of the Young England school, in which 
after the facetious conceptions in impersonation, 
the most striking feature is the bird's-eye view 
of the forest scene, which is intended to be a 
flat, but yet rises to a bg high horizon at the 
distance of a few yards from the foreground. 
What is presumed to be the Pre-Raffaellite 
manner is intense in this picture ; but it must 
be observed there is a qualification, and that is 
the draperies ; these are infinitely better painted 
than those in the models which this school have 
get up as their standards of excellence. 

No. 597. ‘Cupid and Psyche,’ W. UnpeRuHILt. 
The picture is too high for examination, but it 
is decided in execution and powerful in effect. 

No, 606. ‘Scene from the Merchant of Venice 
—Baseanio receiving the letter announcing 
Antonio's losses and peril,’ F. Strong. The per- 
sonze of this composition are Bassanio who reads 
the letter, Portia, Nerissa, Salerio, Lorenzo, 
and Gratiano. Portia remarks the agitation of 
Bassanio. All the heads are life-like and ex- 
pressive ; the costumes have been studied with 
& care amounting to fastidiousness. 

No. 609. ‘The Brig ow’re the Burn—Perth- 
shire’ G. E. Hentnc. The principal features of 
this composition are a rivulet crossed by a 
wooden bridge, beyond which rises a group of 
trees. From these objects the eye is carried to 
the distant mountains, which are described with 
their various broken lights and tints with sur- 
passing sweetness. 

No. 611. ‘The Secret Execution,’ H. C. 
SeLovs. This is a revolting subject, the re- 
vengeful murder of the Countess de Maulevrier, 
daughter of Charles VII. by her husband, in the 
vault of his own castle. It is difficult to under- 
stand the attraction of such a subject. 

No. 621. ‘Caerhyh Church and Burial Ground 
—North Wales, W. H. Back. Simply the sub- 
ject according to the title, but there is a reality 


in the description and an earnest substantiality | 


in the manner which is beyond all praise. 

No, 622. ‘A Summer Sunset,’ F. Dansy, A. 
This is a charming production, the most charac- 
teristic of the artist's own manner that he has 
for some time exhibited. It is an unaffected 
arrangement, containing a mass of shade to force 
light and colour. The dark is on the left in the 
shape of a mass of foliage, the right is open ; in 
the lower part flows a river, and above, the sun 
sets amid a flood of the most glorious colour, 
which is reflected in the water with the most 
magically lustrous truth. The colour is perhaps 
too intensely red, we feel that if there were a 
little of some light warm tone rubbed over the 
red, there would be more air and light; yet 
it is a work of extraordinary excellence. 

No. 623. ‘The Shepherd's Revenge,’ the back- 
ground by T. Creswick, R.A. Elect ; R. ANSDELL. 
A felon wolf has killed a sheep, and as he is 
about to begin his feast he receives an arrow in 
the throat from the shepherd, who appears at a 
short distance. There is not much in this pic- 
ture, but that little is pointedly graphic and 
masterly in execution. In the landscape there 
is an exquisite tenderness of treatment. 

No. 627. ‘Cwm Idwal—Caernarvonshire,’ 
W. E, Dicnton. A romantic passage of scenery 
treated with an impressive and poetical senti- 
ment. The decided and firm touch, the dis- 
positions and forms, appear to be results of 
painting on the spot. It is a work of originality 
and rare excellence, 

No. 629. ‘Family Worship,’ A. Jonnston. 
The subject is suggested by the poetry of Burns; 
it has often been treated before, but we have 
néver seen so charming a version as this. The 
breadth and depth of the shades and the dispo- 
sitions and degrees of the lights, are evidences of 
learning and skill not frequently met with. 
This will be accounted among the most success- 
ful of the works of the artist. 

No. 630. ‘ Flowers,’ T. Gréntanp. A skilful 
agroupment of brilliant colour ; the flowers are 
c cterised in a manner that shows extensive 
—— in this department of art. 

Yo. 631. ‘Samson,’ E. Arnmirace. There is 
every evidence of power in this composition, 
but it is an unfortunate subject. “But the 
Philistines took him and put out his eyes and 





brought him down to Gaza and bound him with 
fetters of brass, and he did grind in the prison 
house.” We find him therefore blind and in 
the mill-yoke doing the work of a horse. There 
are numerous figures, which in character and 
costume declare a desire for truth; and as to 
drawing, Samson is the counterpart of the Her- 
cules in action. 

No. 636. ‘A Portrait,’ H. Mosety. It is that 
of a lady; the figure is brought forward in a 
simple and elegant taste, the features are bril- 
liant in colour and agreeable in expression. 

No. 640. ‘An incident in the life of William 
Rufus,’ T. Jones Barker. A very large picture 
with agroupments of figures and animals of the 
size of life. While hunting in the New Forest 
the king’s life was endangered by a stag at bay ; 
but Adela, a lady of the court, flew to his rescue, 
and slew the stag; the king is on the ground, 
and the stag in the act of rushing on him is 
killed by Adela, who is on horseback. The 
action of the whole is full of spirit ; the peril of 
Rufus being the momentary point, the circum- 
stances of which are caught with much felicity. 
The animals are portrayed with truth. 

No. 641. ‘Tournon on the Rhone, near 
Valence, J. D. Harprxc. Tournon is above 
Valence, and about here the “ arrowy Rhone” is 
seen to advantage from the boats which ply to 
Avignon. It is a highly ‘picturesque subject, 
which receives ample justice in this view of it ; 
the colour is extremely harmonious, and the 
execution affords us just as much as is necessary 
to truth. 

No. 643. ‘Flight into Egypt,’ P. A. Jeanson. 
A composition representing a rocky wilderness, 
in which the usual figures appear on their pil- 
grimage. It is a sketchy study of effect without 
pretension to colour or execution, The feeling 
is that of the French water-colour school. 

No. 644. ‘Mr. Macready in the character of 
Werner,’ D. Macuisz, R.A. The sentiment of 
the portrait is rendered from the first scene of 
the first act of the play— 

“ Who would read in this form 
The high soul of the son of a long line ? 
Who in this garb the heir of princely lands ? 


Who in this sunken sickly eye the pride 
Of rank and ancestry ?” &c, 


It is a full-length portrait, but not of the usual 
life size; the features are like those of Mr. 
Macready, characterised according to the spirit 
of the passage. There is but little colour in the 
work, and nowhere, but in the hair is the artist’s 
distinctive sharpness of touch recognisable; 


| it is, throughout, painted with much force and 


freedom. 

No. 651. ‘The Return of the Dove to the 
Ark,’ J. E. Mritats. Two girls, one in green, the 
other in white, drapery, caressing a dove. These 
figures are relieved by a perfectly black back- 
ground, and the whole affects the medieval 
manner. 

No. 663. ‘A Mother and Child, J. H. S. 
Many. A small picture in which the group is 
brought forward with the utmost simplicity, but 
in colour and sentiment it is charming. 

No. 675. ‘* * ® ©’ CavaLIERE ALESSANDRO 
Caputt. The subject of this picture is a passage of 
the history of Florence, which city, in 1529, being 
besieged, the citizens were called upon to give 
up their valuables for the defence of the state, 
among whom a widow contributed her only son. 
The scene is the Piazza del Granduca, at the 
entrance to the Palazzo Vecchio, where are 
assembled the magistrates, among them is 
Michael Angelo. There is much good character in 
the picture, but it wants the force which some 
spirited lights and well placed cutting darks 
would give it. 

No. 678. ‘The Sermon on the Mount,’ H. Lz 
Jeune. In this composition the Saviour occupies 
the midst of the canvas with a group on each 
side of him; an arrangement somewhat artificial as 
itis here managed. The heads are well drawn, 
but they have too much similarity of colour 
and character, and although quneedite brilliant 
the work is too obviously elaborate, less free in 
manner than preceding pictures. 


NORTH ROOM. 


No. 685. ‘A Sunbeam,’ J. Pamurr. We know 
not wherefore this interesting picture should 





have been condemned to the 

place in which it is hung, since there ero” 
many immeasurably inferior, in good places, 
It represents a child on its mother’s knee, 
trying too catch a ray of sun-light passing 
in at the window of a cottage. The effect is 
rendered in a manner beyond all praise. Upon 
the other side of the door is No. 819. ‘The 
Spaewife of the Clachan,’ by the same artist, 
also a picture of great merit. 

No. 687. ‘A Fine Day in Feb ef 
Mipptetox. A piece of very ordinary subject, 
matter, rendered interesting by the purel 
natural aspect which has been communicated to 
it—a small river winding through meadows, and 
a few leafless trees constitute the subject; it 
seems to have been painted on the spot. 

No. 689. ‘ An Italian Sea-coast,’ G. E. Herma, 
From an agroupment of picturesque buildings 
on the right of the picture, the eye looks across 
a bay to a range of mountains rising on the 
opposite side. The white is brought forward 
with very much sweetness. 

No. 692. ‘Turning the Drove—Avimore and 
the Grampians’ in the distance,’ R. Anspett. 
The scene is in one of the sheep-feeding districts 
of Scotland, from which the shepherds are driv- 
ing off their flocks ;—in the principal of which 
there ‘5 some confusion. There is certainly 
great originality—solid and honest painting—in 
the animals of this artist. The sheep here are 
full of life and spirit. The same feeling prevails 
in his landscape, it is firm and characterised by 
the freshness of nature. 

No. 701. ‘Hamlet and Ophelia (the King and 
Polonius listening), J. Gopwiy. This is the 
scene with Ophelia after the soliloquy. Hamlet 
addresses her—“If thou dost marry I'll give 
thee this plague for thy dowry: be thou as 
chaste as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not 
escape calumny—get thee to a nunnery.” 
Hamlet is seated, Ophelia stands, he is all 
energy, she is downcast and melancholy; in 
both impersonations the animus of the poetry is 
amply sustained. The picture which is dark, is 
distinguished by depth and force. 

No. 713. ‘ The Highland Bride’s Departure,’ 
J. THompson. This isan open scene, the fore- 
ground of which is crowded with figures and 
objects. The bride is mounted on a grey pony, 
and takes leave of her mother from whom she 
receives as a last gift a bible, accompanied 
by appropriate advice. Numerous items of 
household paraphernalia lie distributed in the 
foreground, which materially assist the narrative. 
It is a work of much merit, treated with sound 
judgment, and happily conceived ; it will fully 
uphold the high character of the painter. 

No. 714. ‘Venus and Phaon, C. Brocky. 
Phaon has just landed Venus on the shore of 
Asia, and she has given him the box of ointment ; 
this is the point of the story, and the composi- 
tion proposes a display of the beautiful in the 
figure of Venus, but the impersonation is a mis- 
apprehension, for the figure is heavy. The colour 
and painting of the nude is successful, but there 
is a deficiency of grace in the conception. 

No. 729. ‘The Royal Captives of Carisbrooke, 
A.D. 1650,’ C. Lucy. The subject of this work 
is the death of the Princess Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of Charles the First, who with her 
brother, the Duke of Gloucester, was conveyed 
to Carisbrooke after the death of their father. 
The princess was found dead in her bed by her 
brother, having her head pillowed upon a bible. 
The subject is a melancholy one, but with 
respect to substantive execution, the work is of 
a high degree of excellence. 

No. 732. ‘The Church of the Salute, Dogana, 
&c., Venice,’ E. W. Cooks. This is a class of 
subject entirely new to this painter. These 
famous and oft-painted edifices are the objects 
of the composition, being painted in detail in 
the middle of the picture. The work is suc- 
cessful from its entire want of affectation. | 

No. 737. ‘ Hope Cherishing the Drooping, W. 
C. Tuomas. We cannot divine wherefore this 
picture should have been placed at the top of 
th's room. Hope is represented by a semi-nude 
figure, watering flowers in an open daylight 
garden composition. In colour and sweetness 
of character this picture seems to be worthy of 
the best place that could have been given to it. 
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No. 739. ‘Portrait of Mrs. & Ae Oe 
DickxsEE. Very poy aoe and treated 
with an effect of candlelight. It is altogether 
an attractive work. 

No. 743. ‘The Great Tor—Oxwich Bay, South 
Wales, C. STANFIELD, The principal 
object here is a large fragment of rock which 
has been severed from the cliffs; and ond 
this rise the grass-covered downs, which give a 
strong feature to this coast. The sea is rolling 
heavy waves on the sand, on which are a boat 
and figures ; the reflections on the wet sand are 
managed with the most perfect imitation of the 


reality. 

No 744. ‘Heidelberg on the Neckar,’ F. V. 
pe Fievry. This view is frequently painted ; 
that from the upper road looking towards the 
Rhine over the valley of the Neckar. That 
distance in a sunny day looks like an enchanted 
garden beyond the turmoil of this dirty planet. 
It is e out here with accuracy and appro- 
priate feeling. 

No. 751. ‘The Auld Farmer’s New Year's 
Gift to his auld Mare Maggie,’ R. AnspELL. The 
subject is from Burns— 

. de new year, I wish Maggie, 
He there sip to thy ber pes &e. &e. 

The old man and his old mare compose well 
and contrast strongly with the younger animals, 
especially the calves. It is truly a bucolical 
assemblage, and in comparison with the mankind 
of the picture we think the animals have the 
advantage. The work is distinguished by firm- 
ness and solidity of execution. 

No. 753. ‘Shades of Evening,’ T. K. Farriess. 
The aspect is realised with striking truth; the 
work looks like composition, but is characterised 
by a close observation of natural effect. 

No. 759. ‘View of Vesuvius by Night,’ J. 
Gupiy. The spectator is sup to view the 
voleano, which is in eruption, from the sea. 
Volumes of smoke and « column of flame rise 
from the crater, and the moon is high in the 
sky, casting a broad sheen on the rippling water, 
in the midst of which lies a fishing-boat, with 
figures in strong opposition to the powerful 
light. The effect is artificial ; the pictures of the 
artist have not the quality of truth which they 
had years ago when he painted smaller pictures. 

No. 760. ‘Blackrock Castle with the Wicklow 
Mountains, Ireland—Sunset,’ J. Daxsy. This is 
a romantic solitude of sea and mountain. The 
spectator views the prospect from the sea, and 
with such success is the water and the evening 
sun-light reflected on it, that the eye instantly 
returns to that from every other part of the 
picture. 

No. 768. ‘ Morning,’ J. Livnett. The subject 
is simply a piece of even meadow pasture painted 
in a flat green middle tone, altogether unbroken 
by shade. It is masterly in effect, and does not 
show the usual high colour which distinguishes 
the pictures of the artist. The execution in this 
work is unusually feeble, that is, this disqualifi- 
cation is perhaps conspicuous here. 

No. 774. ‘Portrait of a Young Lady,’ J. 
Harris. Her head reclines upon a red cushion, 
which with the aid of a light background, affords 
a breadth against which the head tells very 
effectively. 

No. 777. ‘Corn Mill on the River Aire at 
Shipley, Yorkshire,’ J. C. Benttzy. The view 
seems to have been taken from a weir in the 
middle of the river at some little distance from 
the mill. The sky which is clouded, and the 
— are two striking passages in this composi- 

ion. 

_ No. 779. ‘ Flowers, H. St. Jean. A com 
sition of flowers rich in colour, but not showing 
much refinement of finish. 

No. 794. ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ W. M. 
Eetey, Jun. The subject is the supper scene 
in the fourth act—Petruchio throws the mutton 
on the floor, saying— 

“’Tis burnt; and so is all the meat. 

What dogs are these? where is the rascal cook ?” 
In the epemanatia of Petruchio there is much 
Kd an de is sufficiently clear that his —_ 
0 ipline is ing u Katherine ; the 
subject ts at on in. owe 

0. 799. ‘The Woodman’s Daughter,’ J. E. 
Mittals. Another picture of the modern 


! 


antique school. With respect to the subject, it 
is supplied by the verse of a poet named Coventry 
Patmore. Of the two stanzas one will suffice— 
“ He sometimes in a sullen tone 

Would offer fruits, and she 

Always received his gifts with an air 

So unreserved and 

That half feigned distance soon became 

Fam-il-i-ar-i-tee.” 


These young men may form a world of their own 
in Art, but the prestige of even their eccentricity 
cannot be sustained by their verse, that is 
the verse they affect to paint from. In this work 
the grassy horizon under the trees at a few yards 
off runs well up into the foliage of the trees. A 
boy in a red tunic offers a handful of strawberries 
to a girl, but there is no appearance of the 
familiarity described in the poem—the head of 
the girl is out of all proportion, and throughout 
the picture generally every infirmity of early 
Art is exaggerated. This artist can undoubtedly 
draw and paint, hence it is the more to be 
regretted that he does not exercise these powers. 

No. 800. ‘ Fruit,’ Miss A. J. Murriz. This is 
the most successful essay in this department of 
Art that we have ever seen from the hand of a 
lady—the pine and grapes are painted with a 
truth which we have very rarely seen excelled. 

No. 801. ‘Idleness,’ W. Hucorns. This and 
No. 783. ‘ Expectation,’ are two horse pictures 
of very great merit. 

No. 811. ‘The First Step,’ T. Fazp. The 
scene is a cottage interior, in which a mother is 
teaching her child to walk—there is a degree 
of originality with force and substance in the 
picture. 

No. 817. ‘An Awkward Position,’ A. SoLomon. 
The subject is one of poor Goldie’s difficulties, 
In 1762 Goldsmith took up his residence at 
Islington, and upon a certain occasion having 
met in the Gardens of the White Conduit House 
the daughters of a respectable man to whom he 
felt it necessary to show some attention, he 
invited them to take tea—but when the bill was 
brought he had not the wherewithal to discharge 
it. We therefore find Goldsmith vainly searching 
his pockets, and overwhelmed with confusion at 
not being able to produce the necessary sum. 
This version of the story is sufficiently circum- 
stantial, but we think the action of Goldsmith 
in some degree exaggerated. 


DRAWINGS AND MINIATURES. 


Amonc the miniatures of this year there are 
but few of signal excellence—it sometimes 
occurs that there are works of this class which 
constitute the points of attraction in the room. 
We find as usual the upper part of the walls 
hung with oil pictures and drawings, a few only 
of which we shall be able to mention. 

No. 841, ‘Brooch Miniature of Kate Loder,’ 
Mrs. V. BartHotoMew. A miniature in which 
the features are remarkable for minute finish 
and brilliant colour. The following number, 
‘Brooch miniature of Constance Benson,’ is also 
a work of much excellence. 

No. 849. *Enamel Portrait of the late Mr. 
Thomas Fairs, from a picture by Mrs. Robertson,’ 
W. Essex. This is an enamel of much beauty, 
it is distinguished by all the depth and brilliancy 
which characterise the works of the painter. 

No. 888. ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ Miss C. Part- 
ripcE. This is a miniature showing only the 
bust; it is extremely unaffected in treatment, 
and equally happy in natural colour and 
expression. 

0. 895. ‘ The Lady Gibson Maitland,’ E. Morra. 
This is a large full length, attired in a grey silk 
dress; the face is bright and lifelike in colour, 
and the figure is drawn with much 

No. 897. ‘ Walter Boyd, Esq., C. Dunnam, A 
miniature very substantially wrought — and 
powerful in effect. 

No. 903. ‘William Whitfield, Esq.,’ T. Car 
nick. In this miniature the subject is seated— 
the composition is simple—the force of the 
whole being in the head, which in exquisite 


colour cannot be F 

No. 916. ‘Henry Moseley, Esq.) Mrs. H. 
Moseizy. The style of this miniature is ex- 
tremely effective—there is movement in the 
figure, and the features are endowed with 


animated expression. ,, 
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No, 987. ‘The Children of John Parkinson, 


a 8. Dickenson. These ts are in 
—they are graceful and 

No. 955. ‘ Portrait of a ta ee 
of H.R.H. Prince Albert,’ J. Mitten. Thi mae | 
is remarkable for its brilliancy and sweetness of 
colour, and for the roundness and softness of 
the features, as seen under a breadth of light— 
it is an exquisite miniature. 

No. 961. ‘The Viscountess Melbourne,’ R. 
THorsury, A. The lady is presented at full 
length resting on a pillar—she wears a dark 
dress—the composition generally is low in tone, 
with the exception of the features, which come 
out with much force. The manner and breadth 
of touch in this work very much resembles oil 
painting. 

No. 962, ‘W. Edward Kilburn, Esgq.,’ C. 
Couzens. This is a three-quarter length 
miniature—the figure is presented standing 


erect ; the head is a study of singular force of 


tone and colour. 

No. 972. ‘Portrait of Sir Charles M. Clarke, 
Bart.,’ Sir W. J. Newton. The head and bust 
treated with great simplicity, but we think the 
most forcible work we have ever seen by the 
artist. 

No. 987. ‘H.R. H. Prince Albert and H. R. H. 
the Duke of Saxe Coburg,’ R. Tuorsurn, A. 
This miniature reminds us of one of Vandyck’s 
pictures. Prince Albert wears a costume appa 
rently Venetian, and the Duke of Saxe Coburg 
wears a suit of plate armour, The work is dis- 
tinguished by all the solidity and breadth of oil 
painting. 

No. 985. ‘ Portraits of the Royal Children, 
modelled by command of Her Majesty the 
Queen in 1850,’ L. C. Wyon. There are seven 
profiles in one frame, executed in a white mate- 
rial, and relieved against a dark ground. The 
features are made out with a microscopic finish, 
and the youthful and infantine expressions are 
full of natural truth. 

No. 986. ‘H. R. H. The Princess Royal,’ Sir 
W. C. Ross, R. A. The Princess is attired in 
an oriental costume, and ie yee | circum- 
stanced with a composition of ion and 
draperies, The miniature has all the best qualities 
of a beautiful picture—the features are most 
charming in colour—this is one of the painter’s 
very best productions. 

o. 1000. ‘Mrs. Marsh,’ Miss M, Griuies. The 
lady who is the subject of this portrait is the 
authoress of Emilia Wyndham. As a resem- 
blance it is extremely felicitous, and in merit as 
a work of Art the best we remember to have 
seen exhibited by this accomplished artist. It 
is we think painted in oil. 

No, 1006.‘ Prince Louis Napoleon, President’of 
the French Republic,’ Sir W. C. Ross,R.A. The 
Prince is presented at full-length; he wears an 
undress military uniform. Below the dais on 
which he stands, appears an orderly lancer with 
a horse, It is masterly in drawing and elegant 
in composition. 

No. 1098, ‘Mrs. J. Ruskin,’ G. F. Warm. A 
= study of a head in chalk—the sentiment 
) 


is drawing is — : 

No. 1121. ‘The Lady Ward, J. Hayter. A 

chalk drawing in which the head is represented 
of the size of life. The features are slightly 
tinted—the expression and character are ex- 
tremely agreeable. 
No. 1154. ‘Portrait of Mrs. Vernon Heath,’ 
C. Gow. A group of a lady and a child, exe- 
cuted on paper in coloured crayons—it is mas- 
terly in drawing, execution and composition. 

o. 1159. ‘Portrait of Miss lla Maria 
nome J. hones 4 A =, . child 
apparently in her night-dress—the very 
skilfully touched, it is round and animated, 

No. 1178. ‘ Portrait of James Hayes Sadler, 
Esq.,’ T. Ricumonp. A three-quarter length, 
representing the subject leaning against a tree, 
and holding a sketch-book ; this a to be 
7 sketched in oil—the effect is very agree- 


No. 1195. ‘The Bouquet,’ J. Bostock. A 
drawing of a lady arranging flowers—the features 
are animated, and well drawn and coloured, and 
the composition is skilful and effective. é 

Nos. 1227 & 1247. J. Gewpatt. Two exquisite 
bits of scenery in Devonshire, full of nature and 
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truth, and approaching, as nearly as art can do, 
to reality. asia 

No. Tose. “Portrait of Mrs. Rashleigh,’ J. 
Hearny. A production of a high degree ‘of | 
merit; the lady is standing resting on @ ebair; | 
the immediate composition is relieved by an | 
open background. In colour, drawing, and 
execution, this is an admirable production. 

Among the drawings and miniatures there are — 
as usual a mixture of oil and water-colour com- | 

itions; of these we have space only te men- 
tion a few of the titles and names of the painters. 
No. 82]. ‘Keats at Hampstead when he first 
imagined his Ode to the Nightingale,’ J. 
Sevenx. ‘The Falcon's Nest, J. Wow. No. 
827. ‘A Study of a Head for a large Picture,’ | 
C. Lucy. No. 938. ‘ Composition— Man-of-war's 
Pinnace going off to Ship, E. A. Ivotprrm op, 
R. N. H. This drawing is full of truth and | 
No. 976. ‘Midday on the Thames,’G. A. 
Wuaaams. No. 979. ‘Grotto in the Garden of 
Alcinous, G. Lancer. A large composition, 7 
rently touched freely with body colour. No. 
993. ‘Sketch of a figure representing Theology, 
a design for the Uni , Cambridge,’ 
J. Z Burt. No. 1086. ‘ Psyche, E. Horney. 
No. 1126. ‘Hever Castle—Kent, W. Bewnerr. 
No. 1130. * Andromache on the Walls of Troy.’ 
No. 1184. ‘Sketch from Nature — Hadleigh 
Castle, J. Lanpsrenr, A. E. No, 1158. * Ama 
‘seus’ Despair, (drawing for a freseo), J. Severn. 
No. 1180. ‘ Russian Peasants relieving the Exiles 
to Siberia, A. Yoox. This drawing is on dark 
paper, it is full of character. No. 1221. “Thun 
—Switzerland,’ J. D. Harpine, &c. &c. 
SCULPTURE. 

The sculpture of this year is meagre hoth in 
quality and quantity ; we have never seen the 
seulpture-roo.a so thin, the works number only 
one hundred and thirty-seven. It is difficult to 
account for this, the more se siace we know that 
the most distinguished contributors of sculptuse 
have not been working especially for the Great 
Exhibition. 

No. 1253. ‘Bust of H.R.H. Prinee Albert, 
Banos Marocnert. This is a cabinet bust, | 
treated with a very small piece of drapery cress- | 
ing the breast from the leftshoulder. It affords 
a striking resemblanee of the Prince, but the 
artist has been unfortunate in the marble. 

No. 1254. ‘ Hehe Rejected,’ W..C. Mansmatt, A. | 
Hebe is here represented as sorrowing after her | 
dismissal by Jupiter, from the office cf cup- | 
bearer ; her vase she yet holds in her right hand, | 
the cup lies at her feet, with her left hand she | 
holds up her drapery. This statue isin marble; | 
the narrative is circumstantial,—it is Hebe, and | 
she is dismissed. 

No. 1255. ‘Heroic Marble Statue of Prome- 
theus, W.Tuesp. In this statue Prometheus is | 
represented as having just descended with the 
fire, which he had stolen from the chariot of the 
sun. The head in, perhaps, too severely dignified, 
too correctly classic for Prometheus ; this is not 
the expression of the man who could eutwit the 
father of the gods It is, however, a masterly 
production. 

No, 1256. ‘The Slambering Student, P. Mac 
Dowkit, RA. The subject is represented by a 
semi-nude female figure, seated with a book in 
ber hand, in perusing which she has fallen 
asleep. The head is a study of the most un- 
affected sweetness, and the entire figure is a rare 
example of exquisite form. The subject is 
characterised by that simplicity which is the 
charm of the productions of this sculptor. 

No. 1260, ‘The Mother,’ J. H. Fouey, A. An 
agroupment of a life-sized figure, the mother and 
two children, all reeumbent figures. The chil- 
dren are playing with flowers, and the mother 
looks down 1 them. The principal figure is 
modelled with infinite delicacy truth, and 
the general lincar composition presents a system 
wrought out with learning and fine feeling. The 
production is one of the glories of our school. 

No. 1261. ‘* * ©’ J. Lecrew. This statue, 

without a title, represents Rachel weeping for 

aD ; is of the size of life, a 

~~" A on her knee a 

not an agreeable 

one; be thet as it may, the head is so much 
nused that the features cannot be seen. 











| his logs,” J. Hancocg. 


No. 1262. ‘ Acis and Galatea,’ marble group, 
part of a fountain, J. Tomas. This group simply 
commemorates the a of — lovers ; 
the figures are standing, is lared a 
shepherd, she a sewnymph. The material 
of which the work is sculptured is hard grey 
marble. 

No. 1263. ‘Undine, the Water-spirit, arisen 
from the Stream that encircles the Grave of her 
lover Hiildbrand, seated on his Tomb lamenting 
It is extremely difficult 
to circumstance Undine, so as to identify the 
character in sculpture. Parts of the figure are 


_ charmingly modelled, but the head is a trifle too 


elfish, and is deficient of expression for a creature 
so entirely spiritual. 
No. 1265. ‘A Youth and his Dog returned 


| from the sports of the Field,’ E. H. Bary, R.A. 


This figure leans against a support, standing in a 
relieved attitude; there is much ‘elevation of 
sentiment in the head, which in its character is 
a felicitous departure from the too severely 
classic, especially in the hair, which is of modern 
taste. The lower limbs present beautiful passages 
of modelling. 

No. 1266. ‘Psyche, a statue in marble, P. 
Mac Dowet1, R.A. 

“fer sorrewing heart 
Recalled her absent.love with bitter sighs.” 


The sentiment of the figure is an expression of 
refined poetry—it is a charming impersonation 
of youth and beanty—the emotion inseparable 
from the subject is rendered with a touching 


| intensity in the features. 


No, 1267. ‘Statuein Marble of the late George 
Stephenson, Esq.,’ J. Grsson, R.A. This figure 
is sedentary—in the left hand is held a tablet, 


| and in the right compasses ; the purpose of the 


eomposition being to show the subject busied 
with a plan. The head is crisp in execution, 
perhaps too classic in feeling, and the composi- 
tion of the drapery wants freedom ; in short the 
work is not so felicitous as others we have seen 
from the chisel of this sculptor. 

No. 1270. ‘Medallion of the Marquess of 
Anglesey, RC. Lucas. This is a profile in 
wax, affording a striking resemblance of this 
distinguished soldier. 

No. 1273. ‘Sketch of Britannia in the preseriee 
of Minerva rewarding the genius and industry 
of the world, while the spirit of Peaee attends 
the Crown,’ J. Epwarps. A small bas-relief in 
which Britannia is represented by a very grace- 
ful version of the conventional figure; the 
elegance and feeling of this highly finished bas- 
relief are deserving of all praise. No. 1289. 
‘Sketch of a Philosopher, &c.,’ by the same 
hand, isa production of equal merit. 

No. 1277. ‘Marble Group—Psyche discover- 
ing Cupid,’ E. Awprosr. This is a marble 
cabinet group; Cupid is extended asleep, and 
Psyche bending over him raises in her emotion 
her left arm, which imjures the integrity of the 
composition. 

No. 1280. ‘Twenty-eighth of June, 1815— 
Portrait of Field-marshal the Duke of Welling- 
ton, J. E. Jonrs, This we e is an 
allusion to the battle of Waterloo, but on the 
28th of June, the Duke was at Orvillé, on his 
march to Paris. It represents the Duke in the 
act of ordering an advance—there is much spirit 
in the work. 

No. 1281. ‘ Medallion of Mrs. Bird,’ C. Essmx. 
This is a profile, modelled with care, and full of 
life-like expression. 

No. 1283. ‘Satan beguiling Eve—a sketch for 
a group, heroie size, H. ArmsTzaD. The 
subject is from Milton, Satan suggesting the 
dream at the ear of Eve, while she is asleep. 
The subject is chosen with taste, and the 
figure of Eve exhibits a feeling for the beautiful, 
but the pose of Satan does not group well. This 
work is in coloured clay or plaster. 

No. 1286. ‘ Sleep—basso-relievo,’ J. 8. Wasr- 
macott. This ie a bas-relief, reminding us of 
Thorwaldsen in its composition. 

No. 1293. ‘Statuette of the late Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart., to be exeouted in bronze at Leeds,’ 
W. Bauyes. The spirit of this work is that of 
individual identity, It is simple in 
treatment. We here see Sir Robert Peel as he 
might have appeared in the House of Commons. 





—. 


The object is strictly a portrai 
never seen a more striking entities, sos 
No. 1302. ‘Marble Statue of the Countess of 
Landsfeldt,’ J. E. Jones. This is 9 cabinet 
statue, representing the subject seated, and 
wearing a loose d , and having a Newfound- 
land dog by her si &. The little work is distin. 
guished bya captivating simplicity and originality. 
No. 1318. ‘Colossal plaster ‘bust Oliver 
Cromwell,’ P. Park. This ‘is like the portraits 
of Cromwell, but the hair is too long stringy. 
There is extant a cast, said to have been taken 
from Cromwell after death. he expression of 
this remnant is less truculent than the bust. 
No. 1876. ‘ Marble bust of an artist’s Father’ 
H. Weexes. It is treated without : the 
i characteristic. 


of melancholy, the arrangement of the hair is in 
excellent taste. 

In anne this notice of ‘the exhibition, we 
cannot help again observing on the paucity of 
sculptural works of merit; the poetry with a 
~ exceptions wee g and the bulk of 
t i is singularly meagre, for among 
the the works of merit.are net numerous. 


—_—_o—— 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER-COLODURS. 


Tuts Exhibition was opened to private view on 
Saturday, the 26th of April, and to the public 
on the following Mon The number of works 
is three hundred twenty-seven, with an 
undue preponderance of landscape subjects, of 
which many are instances rather of expedient 
composition than veritable study. There are 
many valuable works which we are compelled, 
in our necessarily short notice of this season, to 
pass by ; and others which we should at another 
time have dwelt upon at greater length, but for 
the great space which we are compelled to devote 
to other subjects. The public expeeted from 
this Society, certainly, this year, an unusually 
attractive exhibition, but some of the popular 
members are defaulters: Cattermole exhibits 
nothing ; Lewis has sent nothing; Nash next to 
nothing; and others are scarcely 1 to the 
average of their ordinary selves. We shake 
hands, however, once more with the elders of 
the Institution, whose yet firm hand and truthful 
eve pronounce them still in the verdure of their 
old age, 


“ Yet once more, O ye laurels, and once more 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, F 
They come to pluck your berries ‘harsh and crude. 


Hence is there no ground for surprise that this 

should have oh cag So a successful body ; 

when we find in the progress of its disti 

members no change save that which is less 
ted by Art than dictated by Nature. 

No. 1. ‘ The Victoria Regia,’ V. BanTHoLoMEW. 
This is a large picture of the new gigantic water 
lily, painted from the plant at Chatsworth, for 
the Duke of Devonshire. We have seen nothing 
in this department of water-colour art mere per- 
fectly true in the varied textures of the flower 
= aan ee 
t nt deli e degrees 0! isa 
Tak Other productions by the 
same artist,—‘Currants and Flowers, and 
‘Camellias and Azaleas,’—are distinguished by 
similar qualities. 

No. 3, ‘Repairing Vessel in Folkestone Har- 
bour,’ Jonn CaLbow. eed ~~ which 
this artist has before pai ith pe success. 
The dark tone of io caller contrasts with the 
very light tone of her masts, and the same deep 
tone is sup by disposi of strong 
colour ; the whole evidencing rather study of 
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rdant landscape, especially when air and light 
oat lost in opaque colours. Thecolour here 
is extremely powerful ; there is a fine feeling in 
the composition. Many other works are exhi- 
bited by the same artist. 

No. 14. ‘The Favourite Tune,’ O. Oaxter. 
The eomposition represents a gipsy encampment, 
with agroupments of of which ome, a 
junior member of the tribe, is on the 
violin ‘“the favourite tune.” figures are 
carefully studied, and there is some beautiful 
colour in the faces. The picture requires, perhaps, 


No. 18. ‘On the Hast , Lymmouth, North | 


than of pure water colour. The work is 

in its middle tones, but its shadows are substan- 
tive blackness which have no parallel in nature. 
It is masterly, as an example of handling, but 
we humbly submit that thereis-a want of truthful 
definition. 

No. 20. ‘ The Cloisters of the: Church at Treg: 
uier, in Brittany,’ J. Boremss, Jan, This drawing 
is placed high, and the execution 
cannot be examined, the is that of an 
accurate transcript of the place. 

No. 30. “On the river Arun—near Arundel,’ 
D. Cox, Jun. The material is slight and-anat- 
tractive, a stream with groups of pollards; but 
the artist has brought his ‘subject forward im a 
manner 80 like nature, as at once to suggest its 
having been-studied. on the-spot. 

No. 31. ‘Scene on the river Tay from above 
Aberfeldy— Perthshire,’ T.M.Richarpson. The 
distances in this work are made out with the 
most exquisite feeling, and the foreground is 
exceedingly rich im colour ; but it is ‘traversed by 
a strongand definite-line of'shade, which divides 
the composition. This artist exhibits also No. 
182, ‘Seene in Glen Beg,’ “Como,’ &c. 

No. 33. ‘ Evening,’ Copnay Fretpnve. This iva 
composition, the materials of which are disposed 
with poetic sentiment, and, we think, realised 
with more than usual care. The principal 
objects are“a castle, a hamlet, trees, and water ; 
the whole en reduced in se tell in 
opposition to the lighter evenin . This 
artist contributes thirty-five x 

No. 37. ‘Tower on the Markt at 
Ghent,’ Wittiam = CaLlow. are some 
charming of execution in this picture ; 
the tower is round and substantial, without 
appearance of labour, and in every part the 
drawing will bear scrutiny. the same 
painter there is a ‘ View of Cathedral,’ 
taken from somewhere near the Prebend’s 
Bridge; it is:a production of much sweetness. 

No. 44. ‘A Gossip over the Wedding Dress— 
Brittany,’ Jos. J. 5 Ate This is a Breton 
interior, with a group of girls ocoupied according 
to the title. The picture is broad—full of 
light, and forced here and there as the light 
from the window falls upon the figures. 
faces are animated, and possess much natural 
freshness of colour. There is at the door an 
episode—a love story,—in which two figures are 
endued with that tender eloquence of which 
this artist ds master of an expressive v > 
He exhibits other works also of high 
entitled ‘ What can it Mean?’ ‘ The Lily,’ 

No. 61. ‘ Malines—Flanders,’ 8. Proor. 
market place with a view of the well-mown 
church of St. Rembault, and the quaint, 
graous mixture of Italian and Gothic 
near houses made out to a nicety. 
serve this year that the colour of waged ero 
1s more than usually low, more than ordi 
grey in his buildings, not in his figures; in 
latter red prevails, and his cold hues are 
stronger than grey. He exhibits many 
works ; and his works are ever welcome te those 
who love nature and can appreciate Art ; to 
those also who venerate y and admire 
the picturesque of old places and things. &ven 
yet Mr. Prout standsalone in the class of Art he 


I 


Hi: 


colour, beautiful in 


. tone, and 
guished by a greater 


of character 


F 


———. 





antecedent productions. aut lanai 
mete ene nn i appro 
priate figures of all ages, with ion, in 
more ways than one, to the running of the 


whiskey. 

No. 74. ‘Ben Noosh—~Arrau, W.A. Nesristp. 
Over a foreground of wild moorland, the eye is 
led to the Ben, whie ‘maanticd in-elouds, 
closes the view; it is.a work of much merit. 

No. 84. ‘Scene near Morenish, on Loch Pay, 


GEORGE Prtrr. 

pede aegeeamre. oer 
| this subject is, parkaps, not-of the most attra 
interesting 





tive kind, but it is rendered 
pcp pt ne : 
colour, tone, effect, approaches near 

to Nature. Sovoral wockerpaiated ‘with «like 


portrayed. It is perfect im execution ; it wants 
only a few figures to give life to it. 
0. 129. ‘ Fete of the time of 


feeling and powerfal in effect, ax “The 
’ Phe Returnfroma 
No. 148. ‘ La Planque—Guermsey,’ P. 
a most luxeriant folinge,—a ~ ae of 
greenery, which, in some degree, requires defi- 
iti masses. subjects are ex- 





: 
z 
4 


been 
by the win & gnut, it is not omitted; and 
mary ab hearted attest the 


EXHIBITION OF THE NEW SOCIETY 
OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 


Ta exhibition was to private view on 
Satarday, the 26th of April, and to the public 
on Monday, , the number of works being 
364, among which are 


many figure compositions 
of much excellence, and a muttiplicity of land- 
seape subjects, of equal power in their depart- 
ment. But we miss this year the usual contri- 
butions of Haghe, an ordinary number of whose 
figure tions had raised the character of 
the Exhibition to that of its most memorable 
seasons. The 


em productions of very superior merit. 
The space which we this year necessarily give to 
other exhibitions obliges us to shorten our 
notice of these works. 
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the most pi ue ayes of eadonpe 
scenery in It is freely touched— 
colour and tone are harmonious and effective. 

No. 28. ‘Interior of the Hall of Justice, Bruges,’ 
Joun CHase. os ie 8 p dg 
painted subj e melancholy story © 
Sedres the ect io told in the guidebooks of 
Bruges. While under condemnation under 4 
false accusation of murder, Andrea executed 
this beautiful work, and, having finished it, died 
before he was acquitted. It is here drawn with 
accuracy, and the ‘hall is presented without 
garniture, precisely as it is. 

No. 33. ‘Shiére Church, near Guildford, 
Cuartes Davipsoy. A country church of the 
ordinary clase, with numerous gravestones, and 
every probable circumstance, brought forward 
with singular reality. The trees are drawn with 
accuracy and firmness, the lights being touched 
‘on sharply with body colour. Many drawings, 
equally excellent, are exhibited under this name. 

No. 46. ‘ Inthe Valley of Dolwyddelan—North 
Wales, D. H. oe gn oleh A we ons 

ting a solitude, under a twilig 
moray 3 forcible, hard, and real, but the 
sobriety of the colour is disturbed by the 
strong blue of the distant mountains. 

No. 49. ‘Church of St. Gomar, at Lierre— 
Belgium,’ L. Hacue, This small drawing is 
the only contribution of this artist. The prin- 
— point of the composition is a strongly lighted 
column, with a variety of decorative and appro- 
priate sculpture—the whole of which with all 
the detail of the neighbouring parts is brought 
forward with infinite skill. The effect is 
heightened by the introduction of picturesque 

in the treatment and dispositions of 
which this artist is always eminently successful. 

No. 50. ‘ Cheltenham, from Leckhampton Hill,’ 
Fawyy Sreens. In this drawing an extensive 
range is presented to the eye with an agreeable 
breadth of manner, but we think the touch and 
general execution is less clear than that which 
we remember in preceding works. 

No. 55. ‘The Stranger,’ Fanny Corpavx. 
The subject is derived from the poems of Mrs. 
Hemans. The composition contains four figures 
—a mother playing with her children in a garden 
arbour, and the “ Stranger,” who is apart from 
this group, which she contemplates in silent 
sadness. There is much brilliancy oftcolour in 
the drawing,and the textures are described with 

discrimination. 

No. 62. ‘Sir Thomas Gresham’s promise to 
the City of London—1566,' E. H. Weunenrr. 
The incident which supplies the subject of this 
picture is the promise made by Sir Thomas that 
within a month after the completion of the 
Royal Exchange, he would present it in equal 
moieties to the corporation and the mercers’ 
company, and in token of his sincerity he shakes 
hands with Sir William Garrard. The two 
principal figures are standing, and are relieved 
with a very strong chiaroscuro opposition—by 
a very light wall, the tone of which is heightened 

generally ay ang of the rest of the picture. 

© work has most carefully studied in 
every part. : 

No. 63. ‘Green Lane—Reigate, Cnan.es 
Davivsox. The freshness of the foliage and the 
alternations of sunlight and shade on the road 
and in the trees are most felicitously described. 
P No. 71, bi Arch of Titus—Rome,’ T. H. 

ROMEK. section showing the interior 
of the arch. "the 2 wid 
ornamentation and the dilapidations are imitated 
with great fidelity. It is a large drawing, every- 
where executed with the utmost care. 

No. 77. ‘Evening on the Lune— Lancashire,’ 
H. C. Pinogon. @ title of this drawing is 
amply sustained by its treatment; the subject 
receives justice at the hands of the artist, who 
exhibits other works of interest. 


omg, Bee Son John of 


command of H. R. Highness Prince 

er Majesty. The subject is derived 

scene of the fourth act of “Le 

r passage in which 

? pel son. a of 

pa principal figure in the com- 
. uplifted of those 

hom he is surrounded; to he offers 





Br mes with the upper | 


beautiful 
qweuinets ehtch shamaiainn earlier pictures of 





his bosom. Fides kneels or reclines near him 
with her eyes fixed upon his features while she 
denounces herself as a deceiver. There are 
some admirable figures around John of Leyden; 
one of these we may observe wears what appears 


to be a tilting suit of armour ; a field equipment [ 


had been more appropriate here. The drawing 
is masterly out, the character unex 
tionable, and the power and depth strikingly 
effective. 

No. 112. ‘Richmond — Yorkshire, James 
Faney. The view is taken at a short distance 
from the town, which stands upon an eminence, 
with its ruined castle, a prominent object rising 
above the houses. This is all in shade, which 
is effectively relieved by the lighter tones of the 
distance. picture has the great merit of look- 
ing like an earnest study from a veritable locality. 

No. 118. ‘The Fisherman’s Life,’ J. H. Mou. 
This is a large composition in which appear 
numerous figures representing every of 
life ; the scene is the o sea-shore, and the 

int of the story is aided by every allusion to 

er-craft. The whole has been most carefully 
studied ; it is the largest composition we have 
yet seen exhibited by its author. 

No. 122. ‘The Death of the First Born, H. 
Warren. The allusion is to the smiting of the 
first born im the land of Egypt. The subject is 
treated with great simplicity ; there is but one 

a weeping mother, hanging over her dead 
child, of which nothing but the feet is seen. 
Although only the of this figure is pre- 
sented, there is yet a touching sentiment in the 
manner in which it is brought forward. It isa 
work of a high class of merit. 

No. 123. ‘Cloth wep Chong omg Wilts,’ 
W. H. Harpwicx. The subject has little that 
is attractive, but these upright houses are 
charmingly painted. 

No. 131. ‘ At Rotterdam,’ G. Howse. A large 
composition, generally sober in colour, but 
extremely harmonious in its subdued tones ; it 
represents one of the quays with numerous 
craft and figures. This view or nearly the same 
has been painted before, but we have never 
seen so attractive a drawing made of the subject. 

No. 132. ‘Cochin China Fowls,’ Cuartzs H. 
Wricatt. The subject is 
have never seen fowls better drawn or more 
brilliantly coloured ; we observe many similar 
works by. the same hand, all of equal excellence. 

No. 137. ‘Clarissa,’ Jonn Ansoton, This isa 
single female figure seated on the ground in a 
contemplative pose with a mandoline by her 
side. It is an extremely graceful study. 

No. 151. ‘Heidelberg on the Neckar, the 
Rhine in the distance—Autumn Morning,’ T. L. 
RowsotuaM, Jun. This is the and we 
may add, the best production that we have ever 
seen by this painter. The point whence the 
view is taken is a turn of the upper road near 
the castle, whence the spectator, looking towards 
Mannheim and the high banks of the Rhine, 
sees extending far beneath him the valley of the 
Neckar, through which the sparkling river winds 
until it diminishes to a thread. The ruined 
castle rises on the left, and the town and river 
lie below. In execution and management of 
effect the drawing exhibits masterly power. 

No. 158. ‘ Flowers,’ Many Harrison. These 
are roses, extremely brilliant in colour. This 
lady exhibits several flower groups, which are 
all strikingly imitative of nature. 

No. 160. ‘Sunset on the Thames,’ Henry 
MAPLESTONE. A drawing, containing many 

execution, but wanting the 


the like subject. 

No. 163. ‘The Snowdon range, taken from 
the head of the Lake at Capel Carig,’ A. PEntey. 
The subject has been frequently painted, but we 
have never seen so much of the real features of 
Oo sien at tae hens chown. 

0. 175. ‘ The Dogana, San Giorgio, &c., from 
the entrance of the Grand Canal, Venice,’ 
preg ty This is also a view which 
every visitor to Venice paints. The buildi 
“em G7 with erfect truth. or ee 

0. - ‘Edward Davenport, as 
Faulconbridge, BR. Gnaxy. The Ey 
sented wearing a suit of mail, over which isa 
surcoat. The whole is carefully executed. 
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ing, but we. 








No. 205. ‘Salome dancing before Herod,’ Epw. 


H. Corpoutp. A drawing of v igh class 
but we apprehend that cissthces aren 
made of middle and higher tones are not com- 


—— is the oft-painted terrace ; it is rendered 
wi ni 


No. 233. ‘The Women at ‘the Foot of the 
Cross,’ Henry Warren. This is a large draw- 
ing, showing a composition which has been 
executed in fresco. It is a simple and severe 
taste, the crucified Saviour and the agroupment 
of figures at the foot of the cross being strongly 
relieved against a plain dark background. 

No. 242.‘* © ©,” <A. Pentzy. A large 
drawing showing the Trifaen mountain ~and 
adjacent objects ; the composition being treated 
with a feeling highly poetical. 

There are yet many other works which merit 
notice, but for reasons already stated, we are 
compelled to limit our observations to an un- 
usually confined space ; and tosum up in a 
few words, it may be asserted that alth 
very much is favourable, it may be said of the 
Society there are yet few evidences of anything 
like a signal advancement. 


—— + 


THE VERNON GALLERY. 


RED CAP. 
Painter, G. Lance. Engraver, W. Taylor. 
Size of the Picture, 1 ft. 7} in. by 1 ft. 54 in. 
Since the days of the old Dutch masters, celebrated 
for their skill in copying the productions of the 
— and the orchard, such as Bosch, De Heem, 
khart, Fyt, and others, no artist has proved so 
successful as a fruit painter, if we except, perhaps, 
Van Os, as Mr. Lance’; and certainly none of our 
own school of oil-painters must be put in com- 
ison with him. Mr. Hunt, of the Society of 
ater Colour Painters, is alone worthy of sharing 
his laurels. It is true, this branch of the fine arts 
has but few followers, ats = because it enjoys 
less popularity than others ; but it is eq 
serving of encouragement, and requires no little 
study, and great power of imitation, to arrive at 
ection. Moreover, faults are easily detected 
y every observer in the representation of a fruit 
or a flower, because every one is fi with 
these objects, and the artist is restrained from in- 
dulging in the painter’s license with his subject, 
when he knows that even a child's eye may su 
his work to severe criticism, if the apple be not 
tempting, and the sneer of the gardener will 
eal a if it be not fresh and green, and of the 
sort. 

The title Mr. Lance has given to his picture, he 
borrows from the “red cap” which the monk 
wears, and those only who have seen the 
work, can judge of the value im to it by this 
little bit of bright colour, so forcibly does it contrast 
with the other colours, while i them 
greater richness and bri 
equally inclined to mischief, 
appetite with the luxuries ‘ 
apartment to which he has found his way, seems 
undecided as to the course he shall first pursue, 
whether to eat first and play afterwards, or to re- 
verse this order of action ; for it is quite certain he 
will do both, if suffered to remain undisturbed in 


. 


his n. . 
me gel believe, a duplicate of this 
in the collection of Mr. Broderip, the well- 

magistrate court. 
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THE GREAT MASTERS OF ART. 
No. VIL—CLAUDE LORRAINE. 
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THERE are two artists, one belonging to the Italian School, the other to the French, 
whose names stand forth, like stars of the first magnitude, over the realm of landscape- | 
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inting ; the one, Gaspar Poussin, grand and majestic, re 
[> the sublisnition of nature,—the other, Clonde Lesvaina. greactel 
shine, as he stre gp rekapbeny | tae ppt 
oe, No two painters ever di: nee orth Ss Des 
than , and yet each may, in a great measure, be said to Nave 
trodden the same path in search of the beautiful, though they 
travelled not in company. 

But perhaps it is not quite correct to place Ciaude in the French 
School, for though he was a native of France, and is claim 
by his countrymen as one of themselves, he learned his art in 
= ; and every inch of canvas he covered is rich with the glories 

scenery. 
Claude Gellée, usually called Claude Lorraine, was born at 
Chamagne, in Lorraine, in 1600, and was the third of five sons. 
His parents were in com vely ae circumstances, and 
Claude, being left an when twelve years of age, sought 
out his eldest brother who was a carver in wood, at Fribourg. 
Baldinueci is evidently in error when he remarks that the boy 
was articled for some time to a pastry-cook, a statement whic 
has been followed by other writers, but which is contradicted by 
Sandrart, who was on terms of intimacy with him when resident in 
Rome. After he had been with his brother about a year, occupied 
in d ing grotesques and arabesques, fur which he seemed to 
have a iar aptitude, a relative, who was a travelling dealer 
in lace and had noticed the youth's taste for Art, persuaded the 
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brother to allow Claude to accompany him to Rome, whither he 
was about to go. Arriving safely in that city, he took lodgings 


| not far from the Rotunda, but how he employed himself for 


three or four years, or under whom he studied, has not been 
made clear by his biographers; we are only told that he put in 
ractice the lessons of economy taught him by his brother, b 
iving upon the small resources he had taken with him, or wit 
which he was occasionally furnished by his generous relative. 














} THE WATERING-PLACE OF THE FLOCK 
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The who persuaded him to visit Rome seems 
to neve loft bien to do the best he could for himself. 
About the termination of the period just referred 
to, the * Thirty years’”’ war broke out, which cut 
off all individual communication between the two 
sides of the Alps. His somewhat scanty resources 


stored, but his purse so scantily furnished that he 
was compelled, according to Sandrart, to enter the 
bonnet Agectine Tend lease pupil than a domestic. 


artist, his ane much sought after, and over- 
whelmed with commissions, he maintained a 
suitable establishment, and received at his residence 
the most distinguished personages of Rome. At this 
period he was engaged in decorating the Hall of Con- 


SS — 
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thus closed against him, Claude found it necessary | with whom he remained two years, and duri thi 
to seek out some new channel from which his | time acquired @ thorough theoretical know] of 
necessities might be supplied ; he therefore, though architecture and perspective,—sci aa. 
only eighteen years of age, quitted Rome and | subsequently applied with su much skill and effect 
travelled to Naples, where he was received into | to hisimmortal landscapes. He returned to Rome 
the atelier of Godfrey Waiss, an artist of Cologne, | at the expiration of this period, with his mind well 


THE COW-HERD. 


Tassi had been a pupil of Paul Bril; at the time | complaints incidental to advancing years, but he 
Claude entered into his service Tassi was sixty years | possessed a gaiety and elasticity of spirit that ren- 
of age, and much afflicted with gout and other | dered his society very agreeable. Popular as an 
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THE PORT OF ANCIENT MESSINA. 


clave with architectural ornaments, perspective | and attend to numerous other matters connected 
views, sea-pieces, and landscapes ; but hisage andin- | with his professional and private engagements. 
firmities required that while so occupied, he should | Claude was just the individual to suit ——— 
have some one who would confidentially superintend | and he accordingly took up his abode with Tassi, 
the affairs of his household, look after his horses, | where he continued till 1625, doubtless gaining 
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much useful knowledge during his residence there, | In 1625 he departed from Rome to ‘return | painted two views of sivas 

both in his artand on general subjects, the latter of | to his native country; and passing through upper porno) the Souabe, pee ae by vendita ~ 
which his defective education e especially valu- | Italy, he visited Loretto and Venice, trave: the | robbed, and at length reached the banks of the 
able; but of his artistic practice no records remain. | Tyrol, stopped some time in Bavaria, where he | Moselle, which he had not seen for twelve years, 
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AN ITALIAN LANDSCAPE. 


and Marseilles. Nicholas Poussin was then ex- 
ercising considerable influence over the artists 
established in the Italian capital, and Claude was 


Of his stay there we know nothing, but learn that 
after settling some family affairs, he returned to 
Rome in 1627, stopping ashort time at Nancy, Lyons, 


not long in omning out his distinguished country- 
man, and settling himself in his immediate vicinity ; 
and there is no doubt that the works of Poussin 
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THE DANCE BY THE RIVER SIDE. 


contributed in no slight_degree to give a style, The genius of Claude, which had hitherto been | now became manifest, and his reputation soon 
however indifferent, to those of his contemporary. | hidden like some precious gem in ‘‘ a dusky mine,” | gained a wide-spread popularity. ‘‘ It rose,’’ says 
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f his biographers, “‘as a ht morning 
cam, “Hluminating the whole of Italy, oe | 
over mountains and seas, reaching into France, an 
finding its way to the court of the monarch ; 
serene ae. Vie wes seasheg the worn of thie yreet 

r rc works 0 
~ of art.” PePaldinucci has left on record the 
names of many of his patrons, and the prices given 
for his pictures. But even at that time there was 
no lack of imitations nor of forgers ; the large sums 
received by Claude offered a inducement 


for other artists to copy his style and endeavour to | 


impose upon strangers and the ignorant, by dis- 
en of them as genuine productions ; falsehood 
and imposture are the same in all ages. The injury 
thus done to the artist reaches farther than the 








and patrons. Age too by this time had likewise 
crept upon him, he had become afflicted with gout, 
and was unable to take his favourite stroll by the 
picturesque cascades of Tivoli, 

There is, we believe, a drawing by Claude in 
the collection of Her Majesty, bearing the date 
1682; the artist must then have been eighty-two 
oy old, and still he painted vigorously and well. 

utin December of that year his strength gave 
way, and he sank under the weight of years; he 
was buried in the church of La Trinita-du-Mont, 
leaving his property to his nephews and a niece. 

In the month of July 1840, the remains of Claude | 
Lorraine were transferred from the church in which 


| 
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| of Truth.” 


amount of money fraudulently drawn away from 
him ; his net calumniated by the mediocre 
rformances that are circulated in his name, and 
Ris reputation suffers accordingly. Claude soon 
became aware of this, and in order to put an 
effectual check upon the practice, he reso. ved to 
keep a record of the sketches of his pictures, which 
he might show to his patrons and enable them to 
identify any of the works wherever purchased ; 
on the back of each drawing he wrote its number, 
with his cipher, the place for which the picture 
was painted, sometimes the name of the party who 
urchased or commissioned it, and the date. This 
k he termed the Liber Veritatis, or ‘* Book 
The Duke of Devonshire the 


original sketches, but the work is well known to 
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most persons associated with the art | 
painting and to amateurs, by the fac-simile en. 
gravings which have been of them by Earlom. 
But the Liber Veritatis was not always suffi. 
cient to protect Claude from professional in- 
jury, nor those who were desirous of ac uiring 
his works from imposition; even his studio was 
invaded by the spoiler, his sketches were seen by 
envious eyes, and pictures made from them by 
dishonest hands; so that it was not a very uncom- 
mon thing, at one period of his sguation, to see two 
pictures of the same subject and as much like each 
other as they could be under the circumstances, 
issue forth simultaneously from different quarters. 
The artist was thus compelled to shut his studio 
against all visitors, except his most intimate friends 








TOBIT AND THE ANGEL. 


they were first interred to that of St. Louis des 
Frangais, and were placed in a tomb erected for 
him by order of the French Minister of the Inte- | 


and tenderness, and the richest, most 
and brilliant colouring. His tints areas ‘ielous 
as nature herself, his aérial perspective 1s delicious, 


werful, 
iversified 


rior. The tomb bears the following inscription :— | 


“La nation Francaise n’oublie pas ses enfants 
célébres méme lorsqu’ils sont a l'étranger.”’ 

It seems quite superfluous to attempt any criti- 
cism on the works of this great master of landscape- 
painting, whose genius is still held in such high 
admiration, and whose name is a watchword to all 
who would follow in the path he chose. Whether 
his subject be a simple pastoral scene, a rich and 


} extensive view, or a glorious combination of archi- 


tecture and water, his pencil exhibits equal grace 


| 


i f 
and his foregrounds stand out-in the full blaze 0 
an Italian sanehiae ; broad masses of light —_ 
over them, while his distances recede far and w! : 
till the blue hills and the blue sky melt into - 
other. In his figures only do we ern a ~ 4 
that betokens weakness and incapacity ; t rR o 
very indifferent in drawing, and oftentimes def = : 
in motive. This, Claude unhesitatingly sdmit j 
he used to say that he ‘Sold his lan pes - ; 
gave away his figures ;”’ a trait of modesty, t 


| accords with his mild and amiable character. 
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THE DOMESTIC MANNERS OF 
THE ENGLISH 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 
BY THOMAS WRIGHT, F.8.A., ETC. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 





IV.—OUT OF DOOR AMUSEMENTS OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS.— 
HUNTING AND HAWKING.— HORSES AND CARRIAGES.— 
TRAVELLING.—MONEY DEALINGS. 

Tue progress of society from ‘its first formation 

to the full development of civilisation, has been 

compared not inaptly to the life of man. In the 
childhood and youth of society, when the 
pulation was not numerous, and a servile class 
performed the chief part of the labour necessary 
for administering to the wants ot aat 97 of life, 
le had a far ter proportion of time on 

Pear hands to fill'ap with amusements than at 

a later period, and many that are now considered 

frivolous, or are only indulged in at rare intervals 

of relaxation, then formed the principal occupa- 
tions of men’s lives. We have glanced at the 

in-door amusements of the a~ o-Saxons in a 

previous chapter ; but their out-door recreations, 

although we have little information respecting 
them, were certainly much more numerous, 

The multitude of followers who in Saxon times 

attended on each lord or rich man as their 

military chief, or as their domestic supporter, 
had generally no serious occupation during the 
greater part of the day; and this abundance of 
unemployed time was not confined to one class 
of society, for the artisan had to work less to 
gain his subsistence, and both citizen Soke tes 
were excused from work altogether d the 

various holidays of the year. t 
That the Anglo-Saxons were universally fond 

of play (plega) is proved by the frequent use of 

the word ina metaphorical sense. They even 
applied it to fighting and battle, which, in the 
language of the poets, were gares (play of 
darts), esc-plega (play of shields), and hand-plega 

(play of ee n by =. plegers s 
ayer), and plega-man (a playman), are 

ne a the Roman gladiator ; and plega-his (a 

playhouse), and plega-stow (a play-place), express 

a theatre or more probably an amphitheatre. 

Recent discoveries have shown that there was a 




















80.1, GAMES OF THE AMPHITHEATRE. 


theatre of considerable dimensions in the Roman 
town of Verulamium (near St, Albans), and old 





* It is curious that the modern English words play 
(plega), and game (gamen), are both-derived from—the 
Anglo-Saxon, which shows that they represent sentiinents 
we have derived from our Saxon forefathers. 








| streets of a town in their relative position, he put 


| waldern tell. us these whe one ab the Sidarien Ses 


(Caerleon), though these buildings were doubtless 
of rare occurrence ; but every Roman town of any 
importance in the is- 
land had its amphi- 
theatre outside the 
walls for gladiatorial 
and other exhibitions. 
The result of modern 
researches seems to 
rove that most of the 
man towns con- 
tinued to exist after 
the Saxon settlement 
of the island, and we 
can have no doubt 
that the amphi- 
theatres, at least for 
a while,.continued to 
be devoted to their 
original purposes, al- 
though the perfor- 
mances were modi- 
fied in character. 
Some of them (like 
that at Richborough 
in Kent, lately ex- 
amined), were cer- 
tainly surrounded by 
walls, while others 
probably were merely 
cut in the ground and 
surrounded by a low 
embankment formed of the material thrown out. 
The first of these, the Saxons would naturally call 
a play-house, while the other would receive the 
no less appropriate appellation of a play-stow, or 
place for playing. Among the illustrations of 
the a manuscript of the Psalms (MS. 
Harl, No. 603), to which we have so often had 
occasion to refer, there is a very curious picture, 
evidently intended to represent an amphitheatre 
outside a town. It is copied in our cut 
No. 1. The rude Anglo-Saxon draughtsman 
has evidently intended to represent an embank- 
ment, occupied by the spectators, around the 
place where the performances take place. The 
spectator to the left is expressing his approbation 
by clapping with his hands. The perdoemances 
themselves are singular ; 
we have a ney of mins- 
trels, one of them playing 
on the Roman double 
pipes, so often repre- 
sented in lo-Saxon 
manuscripts, while ano- 
ther is cing to him, 
and the third is perform- 
ing with a tame bear, 
which is at the moment 
of the representation 
simulating sleep. Games 
of this kind with animals, 
succeeded no doubt 
among the Saxons to the 
Roman gladiatorial fights, 
that the ngli 
exhibition of the dancing 
bear dated from so remote 
a period. The manu- 
scri show that the 
double pipe was in use 
among the Anglo-Saxons ; 
with a little modification, 
and a bag or bellows to 
supply the place of the 
human lungs, this instru- 
ment was transformed 
into a bagpi 
Not the least curious 
part of this picture is the 
town in the background, 
with its entrance gateway, 
and = buildings. The 
Anglo-Saxon draughts- 
men were imperfectly ac- 
quainted with perspective, and paid littleattention 
to proportion in Ser, towns and 
houses, a circumstance which is fully illustrated 
in this picture. As the artist was unable from 
this circuistancé to represent the buildings and 


in a house to representa multitude of houses, and 
here he has similarly given one building within 
the walls to represent all the public buildings of 





xo. 2. A TOWN. 


l 
the town. An exactly similar characteristic wil 
be observed in our cut No. 2, taken from the 
same ame where ove temple represents 
the town. ere again we have a party of 
citizens outside the walls, amusing themselves 
as well as they can; some, for want of other 
coopeqmnenh, are laying themselves down 

essly on the ground. 

The national sentiments and customs of the 
Anglo-Saxons would, however, lead to the selection 
of other places for the scenes of their games, and 
thus the Roman amphitheatres became neglected. 
Each village had its arena—its play-place 
—where persons of all ages and sexes assembled 
on their holidays to be players or lookers on ; 
and this appears to have usually chosen 
near a fountain, or some object hallowed by the 
popular creed, for customs of this kind were 
generally aswociated with religious feelings which 
tended to consecrate and protect them, These 
holiday games, which appear to have been very 
common among our Saxon forefathers, were the 
originals of our vi wakes. Wandering 
minstrels, like those represented in our cut 
No. 1, repaired to them to exhibit their skill, 
and were always welcome. The young men ex- 
erted themselves in running, or leaping, or 
wrestling. These games attracted merchants, 
and gutealiy became the centres of extensive 
fairs. Such wis the case with one of the most 
celebrated in England during the middle ages, 
that of Barnwell, near Cam . It wasa large 
open place, between the town and the banks of 
the river, well suited for such festivities as those 
of which we are speaking.. A spring in the 
middle of this plain,.we are told in the early 
chart of Barnwell Abbey, was called Beorna- 
wyl (the well of the youths,) because every year 
on the eve of the nativity of St. John the Baptist, 
the s and youths of the neighbourhood 
assembled there, and “after the manners of the 
English, practised wrestling and other boyish 
games, and mutually applauded one another 
with songs and musical instruments; whence 
on account of the multitude of boys and girls 
who gathered together there, it grew a custom 
for a crowd of sellers and buyers to assemble 
there on the same day for the purpose of com- 
merce.” This is a curious and a rather rare 
allusion to an Anglo-Saxon wake. 

One of the great recreations of the Anglo- 
Saxons was hunting, for which the immense 
forests, which then covered a great portion of 





*Pueri et adolescentes. . . . [lie convenientes, more 
Anglorum luctamina et alia ludicra exercebant puerilia, 
et — et musicis instrumentis sibi a ap- 
ages nt, unde propter turbam puerorum et puellarum 
llie concurrentium, mos inolevit ut in eodem die illic con- 
veniret i gratia turba vendentium et emen- 
tium. M8. Harl., no. 3601, fol. 12, vo. 
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this island,” gave a wide The most 
austere and pious, as well as most warlike, 
of the Anglo-Saxon monarchs, were poateantaly 
attached to the pleasures of the chase. Accord- 
ing to the writer who has assumed the mame of 


xO. 3. ANGLO-SAXON DOGS. 


Asser, the great Alfred was so attached to this 
amusement, that he condescended to teach his 
“ falconers, hawkers, and dog-keepers ” himself. 
His grandson, king Athelstan, as we learn from 
William of Malmsbury, exacted from the Welsh 
princes, among other articles of tribute, “as 
many dogs as he might choose, which, from their 
sagacious scent, could discover the retreats and 
hiding places of wild beasts, and birds trained 
to make prey of others in the air.” The same 
writer tells us of the sainted Edward the Con- 
fessor, that “there was one earthly enjoyment 
in which he chiefly delighted; which was, 
hunting with fleet hounds, whose opening in 
the woods he used with pleasure to encourage ; 
and again, with the pouncing of birds, whose 
nature it is to prey on their kindred species. 
In these exercises, after hearing divine service 
in the morning, he employed himself whole 
days.” It is evident from the ecclesiastical laws, 
that it was difficult to restrain even the clergy 
from this diversion. When the king hunted, 
it appears that men were employed to beat up 
the game, while others were placed at different 
avenues of the forest to hinder the deer from 
taking a direction contrary to the wishes of 


NO. 4. SWINE-HERDS. 


the hunter. Several provisions relating to the 
employment of men in this way, occur in the 
Doomsday survey. A contem writer of 
the Life of Dunstan gives the following descrip- 
tion of the hunting of King Edmund the Elder, 
at Ceoddri (Chedder.) “When they reached 
the forest,” he says, “they took various direc- 
tions along the woody avenues, and the varied 
noise of the horns, and the barking of the dogs, 
aroused many stags. From these, the king with 
his pack of hounds chose one for his own hunt- 
ing, and pursued it long, through devious ways 
with great agility on his horse, with the hounds 
following. In the vicinity of Ceoddri were several 
steep and lofty precipices hanging over deep 
declivities. To one of these the stag came in 
his flight, and dashed headlong to his destruc- 
tion down the immense depth, all the dogs 
following and perishing with him.” The king 
with <a held in his horse. 

The dogs (hundas), used for the chase among 
the Anglo-Saxons, were valuable, and were bred 
with great care. Every noble or great land- 
owner had his hund-wealh, or dog-keeper. The 
accotapanying cut (No. 3), taken from the Harleian 
MS., No. 603, represents a dog-keeper, with his 
couple of hounds—they seem to have hunted 
im couples. The Anglo-Saxon name for a hunt- 
ing dog was ren-hund, a dog of chase, which is 





interpreted by greyhound ; and this appears from 
the cut, to have been the favourite dog of our 
Saxon forefathers. It appears by an allusion given 
above, that the Saxons obtained hunting dogs 
from Wales ; yet the antiquary will be at once 
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writers ; and in a will,an l : 
natural lord “two heptnenl all an eeeate hie 
The Saxon youths were proud of their skill in 
horsemanship. Bede relates an anecdote of the 
youthful days of Herebald, abbot of Tynemouth, 














No. 5. ANGLO-SAXONS HAWKING. 


struck with the total dissimilarity of the dogs 
pictured in the AngloSaxon manuscripts, 
from the British dogs represented on the 
Romano-British pottery. The dogs were used 
to find the game, and follow it by the scent ; 
the hunters killed it with spears, or with bows 
and arrows, or drove it into.nets. In the Collo- 
quy of Alfric, a hunter (hunta) of one of the 
royal forests, gives a curious account of his pro- 
fession. When asked how he practises his 
“craft,” he replies, “ I braid nets, and set them in 
a convenient place, and set on my hounds, that 
they may pursue the beasts of chase, until 
they come un y to the nets, and so 
become intangled in them, and I slay them in 
the nets.” He is then asked if he cannot hunt 
without nets, to which he replies, “Yes, I 
pursue the wild animals with swift hounds.” 
He next enumerates the different kinds of 
game which the Saxon hunter usually hunted— 
“T take harts, and boars, and deer, and roes, and 
sometimes hares.” “ Yesterday,” he continues, 
“T took two hartsandaboar. . . . the harts 
with nets, and I slew the boar with my weapon.” 
“How were you so hardy as to slay a ‘boar?” 
“My hounds drove him to me, and I, there 
facing him, suddenly struck him down.” “ You 
were very bold then.” “A hunter must not be 
timid, for various wild beasts dwell in the 
woods.” It would seem by this, that boar-hunting 
was not uncommon in the more extensive forests 
of this island; but Sharon Turner has made a 
singular mistake, in supposing from a picture 
in the Anglo-Saxon calendar, that boar- 
hunting was the ordinary occupation of the 
month of September. The scene which he has 
thus mistaken—or at least, a portion of it—is 
given in our cut No. 4, (from the Cottonian MS. 
Claudius C. viii.) ; it represents swineherds 
driving their swine into the forests to feed upon 
acorns, which one of the herdsmen is shaking 
from the trees with his hand. The herdsmen 
were necessarily armed to protect the herds 
under their charge from plunder. 

The Anglo-Saxons, as we have seen, were no 
less attached to hawking than hunting. The 
same Colloquy already quoted contains the follow- 
ing dialogue relating to the fowler (fugelere). 
To the question, “ How dost thou catch birds?” 
he replies, “I catch them in many ways; some- 
times with nets, sometimes with snares, some- 
times with bird-lime, sometimes with whistling, 
sometimes with a hawk, sometimes with a trap.” 
“ Hast thou a hawk?” “Ihave.” “Canst thou 
tame them?” “Yes, I can; of what use would 
they be to me unless I could tame them?” 
“Give me a hawk.” “I will give one willingly 
in exchange for a swift hound. What kind of 
hawk will you have, the greater or the lesser?” 
. . . “How feedest thou thy hawks?” “They 
feed themselves and me in winter, and in spring 
I let them fly to the wood, and I catch young 
ones in autumn and tame them.” A party of 
hawkers is represented in our cut No. 5, taken 
from the manuscript last quoted, where it iJlus- 
trates the month of October. The rude attempt 
at depicting a landscape is intended to represent 
a river runnihg from the distant hills into a 
lake, and the hawkers are hunting cranes and 
other water-fowl. Presents of hawks and falcons 
are not unfrequently mentioned in Anglo-Saxon 





when he attended upon Bishop John of Beverley, 
from Herebald’s own words—“ It happened one 
day,” the latter said, “ that as we were travelli 
with him (the bishop), we came into a plain an 
open road, well adapted for galloping our horses. 
The young men that were with him, and par 
ticularly those of the laity, began to entreat the 








No.6. ANGLO-SAXONS ON A JOURNEY 


bishop to give them leave to gallop, and make 
trial of the goodness of their horses. . . + + 
When they had several times galloped back- 
wards and forwards, the bishop and I looking 
on, my wanton humour prevailed, and I could 
no longer refrain ; but, though he forbade me, 
I struck in among them, and began to ride 
at full speed.” Horses were used chiefly by 
the upper classes of society in travelling. Two 
of a party of Saxon travellers are represented 
in our cut No. 6 (from MS. Cotton. Claudius 


NO. 7. AN ANGLO-SAXON HORSEMAN. 


B. IV.) The lady, it will be observed, rides 
sideways, as in modern times, and’ the illumi- 
nated manuscripts of different periods 
us with examples enough to show that such was 
always the practice; yet an old writer has 
ascribed the introduction of side-saddles ange 
country to Anne of Bohemia, the queen 0 
Richard IL, and the statement has been repeat 
by writers on costume, who blindly compile 
from one another without examining carefully 
the original sources of information. The next 
kd erroneous statement is given by Mr. Planché, in 
Me yo hs ocean ce 
are 
people were 4 by political bias or personal partiality, t 
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cut, No. 7, (taken from MS. Harl. No. 603,) 
represents a horseman with his arms, the spear, 
and the round shield, with its boss, which 
reminds us of those frequently found in the 
early Anglo-Saxon graves. The horse furniture 
is tolerably well defined in these figures. The 
forms of the spur (spura) and the stirrup (called 
in Anglo-Saxon stirap and hlypa) are very 

i Most of the furniture of the horse 
was then, as now, of leather, and was made by 
the shoemaker (se sceowyrhta), who seems to have 
been the general manufacturer of articles in this 








no. 8, ANGLO-SAXON HORSE FITTINGS. 


material. Alfric’s Colloquy enumerates among 
the articles made by the shoemaker, bridle- 
thongs (bridel twancgas), harnesses (gereda), 
spur-leathers (spwr-lepera), and halters (helfra). 
The form of the saddle is shown in the repre- 
sentation of a horse without a rider, given from 
the manuscript last quoted, in our cut No. 8. 

In the Anglo-Saxon histories, we meet 
with frequent instances of persons, who were 
unable to walk from sickness orother cause, being 
carried in carts or cars, but in most cases these 
seem to have been nothing but the common 
agricultural carts adapted temporarily to this 
usage. A horse-litter is on one occasion used 
for the same purpose. It is certain, however, 
that the Anglo-Saxons had chariots for travelling. 
The usual names of all vehicles of this kind were 
weegn or ween (from which, our waggon) and crat 
or cret (which appears to be the origin of the 
English word cart), These two words 
to have been used synonymously, for the words 
of the 18th Psalm, hi in curribus, are translated 
in one Anglo-Saxon version by on wenwm, and 
in another by in cretum. The Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts give us various representations of 
vehicles for travelling. The one represented in 
the cut No. 9 is taken from the Anglo-Saxon 
manuscript of Prudentius. It seems to have 
been a barbarian ‘improvement’ upon the 
Roman biga, and is not much unlike our modern 
market-carts. The whip used by the lady who 
is driving so furiously, is of the same form as 
that used by the horse-woman in our cut No. 6, 
The artist has not shown the wegne-pizl, or shaft. 
A four-wheeled carriage, of rather a singular 
construction, is found often repeated, with some 
variations, in the illuminations of the manu- 
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40.9, A CHARIOT. 
seript of Alfric’s translation of the Pentateuch. 
One of them is given in our cut No. 10. It is 
= evident that a deal of the minor 
been omitted by the 


1 of construction 
draughtsman. — Anglo-Saxon glosses give the 
ascribe the intreduetion of customs that were odious, to 
persons who were_unpopular, or-whom they disliked, 
while they ascribed 

_ everything of a contrary character to 
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word rad to represent the Latin quadriga. From 
the same source we learn that the compound 
word wen-fer waggon-going was used to express 
journeying in i 

Riding in chariots must have been rare among 
the Anglo-Saxons. Horses were only used by 
the better classes of society ; and we learn from 
Bede and other writers that pious ecclesiastics, 
such as Bishops Aidan, Ceadda, and Cuthbert, 
thought it more consistent with the humility of 
their sacred character to. journey on foot. e 
pedestrian carried either a spear or a staff; the 
rider had almost always a spear. It is noted of 
Cuthbert, in Bede's life of that saint, that one 
day when he came to Mailros (Melrose,) and 
would enter the church to pray, having leaped 
from his horse, he “gave the latter and his 
travelling spear to the care of a servant, for he 
had not yet resigned the dress and habits of a 
layman.” The weapon was, no doubt, necessary 
for personal safety. There is a very curious 
clause in the o-Saxon laws of King Alfred, 











NO. 10. AN ANGLO-SAXON CARRIAGE. 
relating to an accident arising from the carrying 
the spear, which we can hardly understand, 
although to requirea special law it must have been 
of frequent oceurrence; this lawprovides that “ if 
a man have a spear over his shoulder, and any 
man stake himself upon it,” the carrier of the 
spear incurred severe punishment, “if the point 
be three fingers higher than the hindmost part 
of the shaft.” He 
was not considered 
blameable if he held 


the s quite hori- 
zontally. 

The traveller al- 
ways wore acovering 
for his head, which, 
though of various 
shapes, none of 
which resembled 
our modern hat, was 
characterised by the 
general term of Act. 
He seems to have 
been further pro- 
tected against the inclemency of the weather by 
a cloak or mantle (mentel). One would be led 
to suppose that this outer garment 
was more varied in form and material 
than any other part of the dress, 
from the great number of names 
which we find applied to it, such 
as basing, heecce, hecela or hacela, 
pell, pylea, scyccels, warfels, &c, The 
writings which remain throw no 
light upon the provisions made by 
travellers against rain; for the dic- 
tionary-makers who give scfir-scead 
(shower-shade) as signifying an 
umbrella, are certainly mistaken.+ 
Yet that umbrellas were known to 
the Anglo-Saxons is proved beyond 
a doubt by a figure in the Harleian 
manuscript, No. 603, which is given 
in our cut No. 11. A servant or 
attendant is holding an umbrella 
over the head of a man who appears to be 
covered at the same time with the cloak or mantle. 


+ The word occurs in the reflections of our first parents 
on their nakedness, in the poem attributed to Cadmon, 
Adam says that when the inclement weather arrives 
(cymeS hagles scir—the hail shower will come) they had 
nothing before them to serve for a defence or shade 
against the storm— ° 

“nys une wuht beforan 
to je.” 





wo. 11, AN ANGLO-SAXON 
UMBRELLA. 
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parts = 
high roads, for the reception of travellers. A 
traveller in Bede arrives at a hospitium in the 
north of England, which was kept by a 
—— (or father of a family) and his 
ousehold. In the Northumbrian m de on the 
Psalms, printed by the Surtees Society, the Latin 
words of Psalm liv., in Aospitiis eorum, are 
rendered by in gest-husum heara. This shows that 
Bede's hospitium was really a guest-house ; these 
guest-houses were kept up in various parts of 
England until Norman times ; and Walter Mapes, 
in his treatise de Nugis Curialium, has preserved a 
story relating to one of William the Conqueror's 
Saxon opponents, Edric the Wild, which tells 
how, returning from hunting in the forest of 
Dean, and accompanied only with a page, he 
came to a large house, “like the drinking houses 
of which the English have one in every parish, 
called in English gild-houses” perhaps an error 
for guest-houses (quales Anglici in singulis 
si habebant diocesibus bibitorias, ghildhus 
Anglice dictas). It seems not improbable, also, 
that the ruins of Roman villas and small 
stations, which stood by the sides of roads, were 
often roughly repai or modified, so as to 
furnish a temporary shelter for travellers who 
carried provisions, &c,, with them, and could 
therefore lodge themselves without depending 
upon the assistance of others. A shelter of this 
kind, from its consisting of bare walls, a mere 
shelter against the inclemency of the storm, 
ight be termed a ceald-hereberga (cold harbour), 
and this would account for the great number of 
places in different parts of land, which bear 
this name, and which are ost always on 
Roman sites and near old roads. The explanation 
is supported by the circumstance that the name 
is found among the Teutonic nations on the con- 
tinent—the German Kalten-herberg, borne by 
some inns at the present day. 

The deficiency of such comforts for travellers 
in Anglo-Saxon times was compensated by the 
extensive practice of hospitality, a virtue which 
was ene | inculeated by the customs of the 

ple as well as by the civil and ecclesiastical 

ws, When a stranger presented himself at a 
Saxon door, and asked for board and lodging, 
the man who refused them was looked upon 
with contempt by his countrymen. Bede 
describes as the first act of “the custom of 
hospitality ” (mos italitatis) the washing of 
the stranger's feet and hands; they then offered 
him refreshment, and he was allowed to remain 
two nights without being questioned, after 
which period the host became answerable for his 
character. The ecclesiastical laws limited the 
ee to be shown to a priest to one night, 
because if he remained longer it was a proof that 
he was neglecting his duties. 

Merchant travellers seem, in general, to 
have congregated together in parties or small 
caravans, both for companionship and as a 
measure of mutual defence against robbers. 
In such cases they probably carried tents 
with them, and formed little encampments 
at night, like the and itinerant dealers 
in later times. Men who travelled alone were 
exposed to other dangers besides that of robbery ; 
for a solitary wanderer was always looked upon 
with ——v and he was in danger himself of 
being mn for a thief. He was compelled, 
therefore, by his own interest and by the law of 
the land, to show that he had no wish to avoid 
observation ; one of the earlier Anglo-Saxon 
codes of laws, that of King Wihtred, directed 
that “if a man come from afar, or a stranger, go 
out of the high way, and he then neither shout 
nor blow a horn, he is to be accounted a thief, 
either to be slain, or to be redeemed.” 

So prevalent, indeed, was theft and unfair 
dealing among our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, and 
so much litigation and unjust persecution arose 
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from disputed claims to property which had 
been, or was pretended to have been, purchased, 
that it was made illegal to buy or sell without 
witnesses. It would be easy to multiply examples 
of ee po plunder from Anglo-Saxon writers ; 
but I will only state that, according to the Ely 
history, some merchants from Ireland, having 
come to Cambridge in the time of King Edgar, 
to offer their wares for sale, perhaps at the 
annual festivities of the Beorna-wyl, mentioned 
above, a priest of the place was guilty of stealing 
a part of their merchandise. We know but little 
of the trades and forms of commercial dealings of 
the Anglo-Saxons; but I take my leave of the 
period of which we have been hitherto treating, 
with a few figures relating to money matters, 


wo, 12. TAKING TOLL. 


from the AngloSaxon manuscript of the 
Psalms (MS. Harl. No. 603). The cut No. 12 
represents, apparently, a man in the market, or 
at the gates of a city, taking toll for merchandise. 
The scales are for weighing not the merchandise 
but the money. The word pund, or pound, 
9 that the money was reckoned by weight; 
and the word mancus, another term for a 
certain sum of money, is also considered to have 


wo. 13. A MONEY TAKER 


been a weight. Anglo-Saxon writings frequently 
8 of money as given by weight. Our cut, 
No. 13, is a representation of the merchant, or 
the toll-taker, seated before his account book, 
with his scales hanging to the desk. In the 
first of these cuts, a 
man holds the bag 
or purse, in which 
the money received 
for toll or merchan- 
dise is deposited. 
The cut No. 14 
represents the re- 
ceiver pouring the 
money out of his 
bag into the cyst, or 
chest, in which it 
“ae is to be locked up 
and kept in his treasury. It is hardly necessary 
to say that there were no banking-houses among 
the Anglo-Saxons. 

We cannot but remark how little change the 
manners and the sentiments of our Saxon fore- 
fathers underwent during the long period that 
we are in any way acquainted with them. During 
the reign of Edward the Confessor, Norman 
— ag: ee . court, but their in- 

on the m at e a to have 
been very trifling. Even cher ‘oo Norman con- 
quest they retained their hold on the people, 
and at later periods they continually re-appear 
to assert their natural rights among the descen- 
dants of the Anglo-Saxons, 


80. 14, PUTTING TREASURE BY. 
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ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


Tue fifteenth anniversary meeting for the distribu- 
tion of prizes to the subscribers to this society, was 
held on the 28th of April, in the Lyceum Theatre, 
Lord Monteagle presiding on the occasion. 

It is gratifying to us who have advocated the 
interests of this institution from its commencement, 
to find that so far from its losing weight in public 
estimation, the re for the present year shows a 
considerable increase in the list of subscribers over 
that of the past; though that increase is not so 
large as we should have been pleased to see, nor 
to the extent which the active exertions of the 
London and local secretaries would have justified 
usin expecting. Still it is matter of sincere con- 
gratulation to find that the-past two or three years 
have proved years of , and that the society 
still lives and flourishes. The amount of subscri 
tions for the year just ended is 11,4707. 4s. Of 
this sum 4658/7. have been set apart for the purchase 
of pictures, bronzes, tazzi, and proof engravings, 
for prizes; the cost of engravings and the book of 
woodcuts has been 3957/. 9s. 5d., while the expenses 
of printing and the sum added to the reserved fund 
amount to 2854/7. 14s. 7d. The reserved fund, 
which the charter of the society requires to be set 
aside for the purpose of building a gallery at some 
future time, has now reached 42041. 

The sum allotted for the purchase of pictures or 
statuary has been thus distributed :—24 works of 
art at 10/. each, 20 at 15/., 13 at 207., 12 at 251., 
15 at 40/., 8 at 507., 5 at 60/., 4 at 707., 5 at 802., 
2 at 100/., 2 at 1507., and 1 at 2007. To these are 
added 10 busts of the Queen, 7 bas-reliefs of the 
‘* Death of Boadicea,”’ 20 iron tazzi modelled by 
E. W. Wyon from a Greek design, 75 Porcelain 
statuettes of Calder Marshall’s ‘‘ Dancing Girl 
Reposing,”’ 322 proofimpressions of Hilton’s ‘‘ Cru- 
cifixion,”” engraved by W. Finden; 111 proof 
impressions of ‘‘ Queen Philippa interceding for 
the Burgesses of Calais,’’ a statuette in alabaster of 
the “ Dancing Girl Reposing,” and one in wax of 
“‘ Michael and Satan.” 

“The Burial of Harold ”’ and the book of wood 
engravings illustrating Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Traveiler,” 
due to the subscribers of 1851, will be ready for 
delivery in a few weeks. The engraving of the 
“Entry into Jerusalem,” and the designs illus- 
trating the ‘Seven Ages,” have been delivered 
since the last report. 

With respect to the future, ‘‘ The Piper,” en- 
graved by E. Goodall after F. Goodall’s picture, is 
finished, and ready to pass into the hands of the 

rinter. ‘ Richard Ceur de Lion,” engraving by 

. C. Shenton, is approaching completion. The 
engraved design of the ‘‘ Entry into Jerusalem,” 
by Hancock, will be produced in bronze for some 
succeeding year. The same artist has prepared a 
second design in basso-relievo of ‘‘ Christ led to 
Crucifixion,’ to serve as a companion to the former 
work. For the ensuing year the council have 
obtained a plate, engraved by Holl, after the 
capital picture by Frith, of “‘ An English Merry- 
making a Hundred Years ago ;’’ we have no doubt 
this will prove a most acceptable gift to the sub- 
scribers. The “‘ Flaxman Medal,” undertaken by 
Mr. Wyon, R.A, and the ‘‘ Inigo Jones Medal,” 
have been hitherto delayed in their completion. 

In connection with sculpture, to the importance 
of an extended encouragement of which the council 
have often directed attention, an advertisement was 
issued in September last, offering, on the part of 
the corporation, premiums of 100/. and 50/. respec- 
tively, for the first and second best models in plaster, 
of a single figure, fitted to be afterwards produced 
in bronze. In reply to this, forty statuettes were 
sent in. By arrangement with the Executive Com- 
mittee for the management of the Industrial Exhi- 
bition, a selection from these, twenty-four in 
number, has been deposited in the Great Building 
in Hyde Park. The council believing that many 
unwise and unjust decisions in artistic competitions, 
would have been prevented if the works submitted 
had been publicly shown previously to the award 
being made, have resolved to suspend their decision 
until after the opening of the Great Exhibition. 

The council and the members of the society have 
to regret the loss of His Royal Highness the late 
Duke of Cambridge, President of the Institution, 
as well as that of the late Marquis of Northampton, 
one of the vice-presidents. @ vacancy ca 
MY the latter event has been filled by the present 

arquis. The retiring members of council are 
C. R. Beauclerk, Esq., W. Leaf, Esq., and the 
Hon. Thomas Wyse; to which must be added 
Lord Compton, now uis of Northampton, the 
new vice-president. Their places are filled in the 
new list by the names of Lord Londesborough, 
F. J. Field, Esq., Sir Gardner Wilkinson, and the 
Baron de Goldsmid. 





INNOCENCE. 
FROM THE STATUE BY J. HL FOLEY, A.RA, * 


_ 


To give so much of interest to an ev 
subject as will stand in the stead of Bre «ta 4 


quires in an artist no ordi amount of 

and close study ; the tockincean to the ease 
with the various appliances of his Art at com. 
mand, than to the sculptor with his lump of 
inanimate clay, or his block of marble. There 
is no beauty in these except what his mind and 
his hand mould them into ; no diversified 
natural eff no change of seasons, nor trans- 
position of colours and costumes, which the 
painter of landscape or of history may employ 
as he thinks fit to give originality to his work. 
The sculptor must rely solely on himself: but 
if his resources are few, the greater honour is 
due to him if he r+ them successfully. To 
borrow a proverb o applied to the ordinary 
concerns of life, it is an easy matter to make a 
great display with ample means, but not so easy 
to make a respectable one where they are narrow 
and limited. 

The subject of “Innocence” has long been a 
favourite one among modern sculptors, of other 
countries as well as of our own ; we can, there- 
fore, scarcely expect to see much novelty in any 
treatment of it in the present day, nor is it one 
which really admits of it. To render it generally 
acceptable it is necessary only that the grace— 
one of heaven's sweetest and best—should be 
exemplified in the “form and features” of its 

r; and this Mr. Foley's statue indu- 
itably reveals. “Innocence” is always sym- 
bolised under the type of a young girl, (and we 
are not so ungallant as to question the propriety 
of the adjudication ;) the sculptor om has 
placed a dove, the scriptural representative of 
the virtue, in her bosom, where she is fondly 
caressing the bird. The figure is semi-nude; it 
is effectively supported by the drapery below in 
a manner to give elegance to the upper part of 
the person. The head and face are charmingly 
indicative of the sentiment intended to be con- 
veyed, while the limbs and body are admirably 
modelled. The work is one of simple elegance ; 
it is of life-size, and was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1848. 


—--— 


ART IN THE PROVINCES, 


Betrast.—The exhibition of works of Art in 
this town for the season which has recently closed, 
has been one of unusual success, auguring well for 
the taste and liberality of its patrons, for the 
hopes of future exhibitors. Indeed, were a few of 
the populous towns of Ireland to follow the 
example set them by the inhabitants of Belfast, we 
should cherish an ardent belief that a new era— 
one of bright expectation—was about to dawn 
upon a land where discord and commotion have 
too long predominated ; we are sanguine enough to 
fancy we see a strong glimmering of such a light 
already in the horizon. During the past year 
nearly 2500/, have been expended in pictures in 
Belfast ; upwards of one half of this sum for works 

urchased out of the exhibition rooms. The 
ollowing list of those selected will, it is to be 
hoped, operate as an inducement to many of our 
English artists to assist the committee in making a 
Free display next season :—‘A Mother,’ Karl 

artman ; ‘ Ex cy,’ J. A. Houston, R.8.A. 
‘ Jealousy,’ J. Jenkins; ‘ Rienzi in the Forum, 
A. Elmore, A.R.A.; ‘A Rain-storm on the 
Conway,’ W. E. Dighton; ‘The Lover's Walk 
by Moonlight,’ F. ~e > ES ty Valley of the 
Liffey,’ H. Frazer, R.H.A.; * View from the 
Summit of Helvellyn—Cumberland, A. Vickers; 
‘Cottage Interior,’ C. L. Nursey ; ‘ The Midday 
Repast,’ B. Willis; ‘ People ona Raft, T. Danby; 
‘A Brook in Wales,’ H. J. Boddington ; ‘A Study, 
J. Sant; ‘ Waiting for the Ferry—frost scene _ 
Cobham,’ C. Branwhite; ‘ Snowdon — from . 
Vale of Dinas,’ F. H. Henshaw; View of 
Brathay Bridge —Ambleside,’ W. J. B ; 
‘Stormy Weather,’ H. Hewitt; ‘ Mc ht — 
Schichallian,’ A. Perigal, ABSA Vv 
the Logan,’ H. Frazer, R.H.A. ; 
logist,’ W. S. Watson ; ‘ Evening, 
‘Outskirts of Windsor Forest, 
Mountain Pass—near B: r, A. 
Loves—He Loves me not,” 


ton Wynealis,’ F, H. Henshaw; * 
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Vickers; ‘St. Peter’s,’ the late J. Atkins; ‘ Boy 
and Tide Shell,’ a cast from the marble, J. R. Kirk, 
A.R.H.A. 
ne pnb oA a as number ws A 
Journal we briefly noticed the liberal magni- 
ficent donation > tonne nee Bea. F.8.A. 
of Ivybridge, to the Plymouth pu brary, con- 
stating fe vabeable and choice collection of books, 
rints, and drawings, inherited by that gentleman 
hispaternal uncle,Charles »F.R.S., 
F.S.A. This valuable accession to the 
library was offered by Mr. Cotton upon certain 
conditions, one of which implied the erection of a 
suitable building for the reception ceremonies 
of the books and prints. The new buildingis now, 
we’ understand, in a forward state of erection, 
and it is expected will be completed in the course 
of the present summer. It has been erected from 
the designs of Messrs. Wightwick and Damant, 
architects, of Plymouth, and will form a handsome 
facade to the public library in Cornwall Street. 
Mr. Cotton’s donation comprises a valuable and 
interesting series of lives of eminent painters, works 
relating to the Fine Arts, picture galleries, &c. ; 
several folio volumes of choice prints; painters’ 
portraits in two vols. folio; Smith’s mezzotints ; 
the works of Mc Ardell, Wille, &c.; Delphin, and 
various classics, in 4to.; rare editions of the British 
ts; acollection of old plays, masques, and inter- 
udes, as performed before the court in the reign of 
Elizabeth, James, and Charles the Second ; richly 
illuminated missals of the 15th century; and a 
curious dipticon, or portable altar-piece ; an early 
Greek painting, from the collection of Edward 
Harley, Earlof Oxford, and supposed to have been 
executed in the 10th century. The drawings, 
which, we understand, are to be framed and sus- 
pended on the walls for public inspection under 
certain regulations, comprise admirable sketches 
and designs of Leonardo da Vinci, Domenichino, 
Rubens, the Carracci, Rembrandt, Ruysdael, &c. 
The pictures include some capital aits by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; a Nativity, by Jacopo Empoli ; 
St. Francis, by Filippo Lauri; and a cabinet 
picture of great beauty by Gaspar Natscher, on 
copper, of a musical conversation, which has been 
engraved by Delatre. We are informed that Mr. 
Cotton has recently purchased three highly 
interesting portraits the hand of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, which we believe it is his intention also 
to give to the Cottonian library at Plymouth. 
These pictures have been acquired from a descen- 
dant of the late very Rev. G. Palmer, Dean of 
Cashel, whose mother was asister of the illustrious 
ainter, and in whose family these pictures have 
en carefully preserved. They are early specimens 
of Sir Joshua’s painting, and comprise the interes- 
ting portraits of his father, the Rev. Samuel Rey- 
nolds, of Plympton, in profile, which has been 
engraved by 8S. olds; a portrait of his sister 
Fanny Reynolds, who lived with him, and was so 
much admired by Dr. Johnson ; and a portrait of 
himself in early life, very finely painted. 


a 


——————— 
ART IN AMERICA, 


A Nationa AcapEmy or DesiGn was instituted 
in the year 1826, at New York, for the advance- 
mane perenne m4 Art ae pee heen ,and 
wo years afterwards it wasincorpora’ e legis- 
lature. At that period the “‘ American Asoheny of 
the Fine Arts” was their only Art-association, and 
from the circumstance of its being governed b 
gentlemen not members of the profession, uni 
with other objections, it failed in fully meeting the 
7 of o oe na ot Deiec, a of a 
Nation emy 0 ign,”’ which strugg 

long but bravely against an accumulation of adverse 
circumstances, till at length it —— the old 
society, and in the past year moved into a suite of 
apartments, six in number, erected for its 1 
use ; these rooms are in all respects well pted 
to their purpose. At the time of the foundation 
of the Academy its members were few in number, 
now it includes the names of all the best artists in 
the city. It has opened free schools for the study 
of antique sculpture and the living model, it pos- 
sesses an excellent collection of statues, busts, 
and casts, a but well chosen library of 
art, and it proposes to establish further aids to 
study in the way of lectures, additional schools, 

fessorships, &c. The members consist of three 

ies, academicians,- associates,- and honorary 
members, elected by ballot, and the whole 
management of the Institution is committed to a 
Council: diplomas and honorary degrees are also 
conferred by the Academy. 








The number of the Academicians has hitherto 
been limited to thirty-five, for the last two 
yeeen Se SS Bee Date einen) weuy aay 

ve increased it 


oo 
z 


body is as limited now as it was a’ 
seventy years $80) — My re At artists 

ing e tion for, a upon, 
its privil my honours, is twenty Gus @ 
large.” e truth of these remarks cannot, un- 
ae, be =e Hf we feel ashamed, 
thoug’ ott equaiel, nd our own Academ 
thus subjected to animadversion: will it noves 
remove from its door this stumbling-block of 
offence, which excludes the respect even of those 
who feel no interest in it? 

The annual exhibition of the New York 
Academy was opened in April last : we learn from 
the source already indicated, that it is one of 
= ——-. ie — of the exhibition, 
as might be exhibited, lies in the landscape depart- 
ment wherein shine conspicuously Durand, the 
President; Kensett, Church, Huntington, Crupsey, 
Mullér, Gignoux; portraiture is ably sustained 
Hicks, Ellictt, Gray, Huntington, Cafferty, 
Rossiter, Osyard, Baker, the F’ , and others. 
Several of these artists also obtain honourable 
mention for their subject-pictures, but historical 
painting appears at present to have made but little 
progress on the other side of the Atlantic. Still 
there is no doubt that Art, and a taste for Art, are 
making sure way over the broad continent of 
America, and will, ere many pees cage, See see 
and flourish in her kindly soil. 

The Philadelphia Art-Union held its third 
annual meeting for the distribution of prizes to the 
subscribers of the past year on the 3lst of Decem- 
ber last. It ap from the report of the pro- 
ceedings which has been placed in our hands, that 
the Association as it then stood consisted of 1873 
members, subscribing five dollars each, making an 
amount of 9365 dollars. Of this sum 7365 dollars 
were set apart for the payment of the engraving to 
which each subscriber is entitled, and for the 
current expenses of the society, while the balance 
was devoted to the purchase of pictures for distri- 
—, —_ amounted a number, con- 

uently the average cost o was com 
tively small; but then it must be swnemhatel teat 
art has not hitherto reached such a position in 
America as to justify a large price for its works, 
The engraving issued to the subscribers is by 
mapa from a ye hiprin ingdon, r 

a passage ir: the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,”’ an 

entitled “ Mercy’s Dream.” An impression of the 
plate is before us, and it certainly well for 
the advance Art is making on the con- 
tinent. The composition of the work is good, and 
Mr. Ritchie’s translation of it would do no dis- 
credit to an ‘‘older”’ country; his work is bold 
and effective, and with more refinement would 
have been unexceptionable. Both painter and 
es pe —e am am mee | the 
artists of America. e t present year 
i r. Andrews, of Beston, 
_“ — 
and her Children,”’ from the ‘‘ P’ "s - 

connexion 


And while ad to Art-matters in 
with America, it not be out of place here to 
remark upon the unusual number of which 


have this year fallen to the lot of American sub- 
scribers to our London Art-Union: thus several 


pictures of considerable value are likely to find their |. the 


way to the United States, and so contribute to the 
wealth of that country, and = x. 
a 


may th i 
The pf ey of the Philadel x ows ws 
blishes monthly a small pam: ws 
yi which furnishes much ss 
ion on matters connected with Art 
in America and elsewhere. 








FOREIGN LITHOGRAPHS, 


Tu doctrine of free trade is now so generally ad- 
mitted, or, at least, the system is so far established, 
that it would seem a vain endeavour on the part 

beneficial to 


stem the current of public opinion which has 
set-in in its favour. Taking, however, as favour- 
able a view as its most zealous partisans could 


desire, they will yet be rational h to admit 
that whatever the advantages ing it, they 
are not unmixed with evil or ——not 
without some all 


Free trade, on fo tlliee Chis a bie 
change of idea, as connected with Art and Litera- 
ture, is, unquestionably, most valuable ; and the 


interc of thought nations, as among 
individ tends ee mental develop- 
ment of each. It is almost too trite an illus- 


tration to say, “As flint draws sparks from 
steel,” but that is just the merit and the basis 
of the benefit derived from free intercommunica- 
tion, solong as one brings flint and the other steel ; 
but if in thatintercommunication the steel should 
approximate in its quality to flint, or flint to steel, 
ere will be no more In Art and 
Literature, if there be to admire, in one 
nation which can stimulate the mind of another, 
it is because of a national idiosyncracy, which it 
were as absurd to make an effort to adopt as 
the national difference of countenance. i 
difference of national mind, and the peculiarities 
which are the result, constitute the excellence 
and the beauty which win our admiration ; but 
if this admiration of each other's merits on the 
of nations orindividuals were to be carried so 
, that each should essay to imitate what each 
has admired in the other, all originality would 
be lost, all national or individual merit would be 
merged in a sickly imitation of each other's 
powers. Who would admire any of our 
and able writers the more if, captivated by excel- 
lencies to be found in any foreign author ym 
in the same fields of literature, they shoul 
so far adopt another's manner as to lose that for 
which they are admired and by which they are 
a 7 these, 
ow, it is just consequences to 
which a silent, and hitherto wo current, 
is bringing on the Arts in England, and may, 
eventually, swamp, or dilute, every excellence 
thin sasalb say bo long epeniian ar tear te 
i t may ong ere 
noticed, and may appear too insignificant to 
threaten such a catastrophe ; we must remember, 
however, that great events are not always found 
to proceed from great or very obvious causes. 
ince the introduction and free importation 
of foreign prints, especially lithographs, the 
windows our shops in town 
Aa Reneliak ‘€ Seeman as to" on 
an* Engli t 
rarely seen, viethet of a 
Whatever wants, therefore, the 
may have of one or the 
must supply; and from this 
mischief may eventually be appreh 
contemplate for a while the use w 
of them. They are placed before 
the country throughout its length 
as models for study, or rather 
—not a drawing-master who 
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youth who have the intention to follow Art as 
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their pursuit in life, a great and tempting choice 
is afforded, and whatever is selected is naturally 
reverenced as & m of unquestionable 
excellence ; effort is made to imitate it as 
closely as tae & and the ardent and indiscri- 
minate admirer of a foreign model imbibes a 
taint which may probably tinge, or stain inef- 
faceably, all his own original productions, and 
deprive them of that English character which 
should constitute their charm and their merit. 

These influences operating extensively, must 
inevitably lead to the ere result, sooner 
or later, and in a degree cient to mar, if not 
to denationalise, our own school—those qualities 
which now worthily and properly distinguish it 
from every other, being thus liable to deteri- 
oration, and it being impossible for the English 
mind to become al er French, German, or 
any other, simply because it is English and no 
other, loses its proper, significant, and estimable 
distinction in a decoration of borrowed qualities, 
not often excellencies, and these at second 
hand. 

These observations must not be understood 
as made in any narrow spirit, from blindness to 
any good to be found from foreign schools, or from 
narrow-minded prejudice to our own; indeed 
they would have been unnecessary had the 
market not been so ye ngewe son goa 
in supplied with foreign productions, ‘ 
bell and indifferent-—of which the good, as in all 
other cases, are the rare aves ; or, if there had 
been anything like a proportional number of 
examples from our own school, which would 
have afforded and induced a comparison of 
merits, and led to a selection, directed either by 
knowledge or congenial feeling and sentiment. 
Hence great good might have arisen, great 
benefit been gained ‘by such a comparison of 
talent ; but when the market in every direction 
is crammed with foreign models for study (from 
a Donkey to Demosthenes) to all but the entire 
exclusion of imens of our native school, the 
result anticipated must follow. We shall have 
‘hybrid painters and hybrid appreciators; the 
features of the nati mind will be merged in 
its foreign components, imperceptibly engrafted, 
or they will appear in a semi-French or semi- 
German , greatly deteriorated, if not finally 
, extinguish Nor is it thus only that we 


So ' 

e English painter has ever been reproached 
for his want of skill in drawing, and an invidious 
and unfair comparison made between his works 
and those of his foreign contemporaries. To them 
lithography has afforded an additional means, and 
even a school for the cultivation of their skill in 
this respect; and this torrent of their productions 
has set in through the flood-gates of free trade, 
which bids fair to sweep away every chance for 
our own artists to improve themselves in like 
manner, and by like means—to say nothing of 
the jary loss in deprivation of profitable 
employment. Thus there is mischief every way. 

It is easy, however, to complain, and Mose 
useless, unless a practicable remedy can be 
suggested. To urge that the doors should be 
closed against the admission of foreign prints 
would be folly ; the better way, therefore, will 
be to meet the foreign artists on their own 
ground, and adopt somewhat of their principles 
of action. 

When a French painter has produced a work, 
too comprehensive, perhaps, for publication in 
its entire form, but from which it may appear 
to a lithographic artist, or a publisher, that 
interesting studies may be selected, application 
is made to the painter for permission to copy a 
head, a figure, or even a group ; and for either of 
these there isa general tariff for copyright, ofabout 
100 francs, thus examples are obtained and 
selected from the best works. Selections from 
. others, of less talent and reputation, are, of course, 
made at a more reasonable rate. Such a 
adopted here would be productive of incalculable 

to the English School. How many pictures 
appear annually, which, from many causes, are 
not engraved, and thus made public, although 
—— features of no ordinary interest and 
beauty! Those passing into private possession, 
irradiate but a limited sphere with their charms ; 
were selections, however, judiciously made from 
these and given to the public by means of litho- 





| graphy, beauties now but little known, and lessons 


of great value, would be thus disseminated, which 
in price and merit might fairly compete on equal 
terms with every imported exotic; and such 
examples would be more in harmony with the 
British mind, nourishing to British talent, and 
calculated to sustain and increase all those powers 
which constitute its national, distinctive, and 
meritorious features. Not alone would the British 
public have their tastes improved by the out- 

i of British and congenial minds, but 
British hands, heads, and machinery would be em- 
ployed, whether in engraving, or in ithographing, 
in manufacturing paper, or in printing, with 
the attendant et ceteras, and British duties would 
be paid into the national exchequer. / A wider, 
more profitable, or more useful field of commercial 
and tasteful enterprise could hardly be o 
out to any publisher; and there is little doubt, 
that under the guidance of experience, the 
public wants, being thus supplied from the 
best sources of our talents in all branches of 
the Art, such speculations would be pro- 
ductive of great pecuniary benefit: but in a 
yet larger degree would they be influential,— 
in guiding, improving, and maturing the national 
taste for Art, and the national power to appre- 
ciate every variety of merit in Art-productions 
with a delicate, refined, and unhesitating diseri- 
mination. 

— ee 


PICTURE SALES OF THE MONTH. 


Prior to the month of May there is little worthy 
of record concerning the works of Art submitted 
to public competition, but with that month 
commenees the busy time in the auction rooms, 
Several sales were made by Messrs. Christie and 
Manson, in April, but none of them were of suffi- 
cient importance to demand observation. 

On the 3rd of May, Messrs. Christie and Manson 
disposed of a eollection of about ninety pictures, 
chiefly of the Dutch and Flemish schools, belong- 
ing to Mr. T.Capron. The following list includes 
the principal of these works, with the prices at 
which they were sold—‘ The Surgeon,’ Teniers, 
60 gs.; ‘ Le Bon Menage,’ Teniers, 104 gs.; ‘ The 
Backgammon Players,’ Teniers, 70 $5 a small 

icture entitled ‘A Peasant,’ A. Van Ostade 
70 gs. ; the companion to it, under a similar title, 
50 gs.; both these works are engraved by Chenu ; 
‘A Landscape, with a Farm-house and Peasants 
Dancing,’ J. Ruysdael and A Van Ostade, 66 gs. ; 
‘A View on a River,’ an excellent picture by A. 
Cuyp, 161 gs.; ‘A Party of Horsemen halting 
before a Cabaret,’ Wouvermans, 108 gs.; ‘A 
Frozen River,’ Van Da Capella, 56 gs.; ‘The 
Courtship,’ Teniers, 58 gs.; ‘ Cavaliers startin 
from an Inn,’ Cuyp, 192 gs.; ‘An Italian Land- 
scape,’ Kari du Jardin, 70 gs ta Dutch 
Village, a Moonlight Scene,’ Van der Neer, 180 gs. ; 
‘The Gardens of an Italian Palace,’ Metzu and 
Weenix, 106 gs.; ‘Jan Steen’s Wedding,’ Jan 
Steen, 150 gs.; ‘A Servant Girl ringing a bell 
at the door of a house,’ N. Maes, 68 gs.; ‘A 
Landscape with a mounted Peasant, and a Female 
leading a Cow, Berghem, 58 gs.; ‘A Romantic 
Mountainous Landscape,’ A. Cuyp, 60 gs.; ‘ The 
Kermesse,’ a small but spirited picture by Teniers, 
185 gs. ; an admirable example of the brilliancy 
and ay Ay agwe te ak ‘A man 
playing gare ore a — Door,’ 
460 gs.; and ‘A iilage Beene,’ both by . Ostade, 
one of the finest specimens of that master, 450 gs. 

On the 10th of May, their great room was well 
attended by amateurs and dealers, to take part in 
the dispersion of a collection of eer ee ty pictures, 
bel to the late Mr. W. Theobald, principally 
of the Duteh and Flemish schools, with a small 
sprinkling of the early English— Wilson, Morland, 
Loutherbourg, &c., and of the more modern Dutch. 
We annex a list of the most important works sold, 
with the prices they realised:—‘ A Dutch Galliot 
in a Gale off the mouth of a River,’ Schobel, Sigs. ; 
‘ View off the Dutch Coast in a calm,’ Koekkoek, 
75 gs. ; ‘Morning,’ and ‘ Evening,’ a pair by Bur- 
net, 110gs. ; ‘Head of a Young Girl,’ Greuze, 50 gs. ; 
‘Dead Game,’ in a landscape, a small and highly 
finished work of a master whose pictures are rare, 
P. Gysels, 65 gs. ; ‘ An Italian Peasant on a white 
Horse,’ Berghem, 75gs.; a small picture by the 
elder Teniers, ‘A Party of four Peasants drinking 
in front of a Cabaret,’ 126gs.; a cabinet picture 
by R. Wilson, ‘ A Classical River Scene,’ 64 gs. ; 
* A Scene on the Dutch Coast,” Ruysdael, 71 gs. ; 
a ‘ Landscape,’ ker, 96gs.; ‘A Dead Pea- 
cock suspended from the branch of a Tree in a 
Garden,’ 78 gs.; a small but truly beautiful 





 ————— 
example of the pencil of Berghem, ‘ & talian 
Landscape,’ fetched 235 gs., a large sum fore wean 
of this size, but certainly not more than its worth - 
A Lan with Figures,’ by P. Potter, en. 
graved in the Choiseuil , 60 gs.; ‘A View 
on the Shore at Scheveling,’ Backhuysen, 113 gB.; 
‘A Lamdocape with a Hewking Party,’ the joint 
production o ynants vermans. 
a small u t Italian Landscape,” 
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English painters whom we could name, 
the picture: Gat Aerely on eae 
e lowed, ‘A Road 
Wood, intersected by a Pool of , 
dael, 267 gs.; it is i 
Gallery, and is mentioned in Smith’s 
‘ A Lady in a Green Dress holding a 
Metzu, fetched as a very small 
Van Der Heyden A Van de Velde, ‘ A Vi 
in a German Town,’ 81 gs. ; ‘ An Interior,’ Teniers, 
from Lord Wharncliffe’s collection, 80 gs. ; 
Music Party, 
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tion, 110 e. A 
Smith. capital example of Wouvermans, ‘ The 
Marchofan Army with W "y : 
Frozen River with Skaters,’ small 51 gs. a. 
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Signora de Amicis, a celebrated cantatrice,’ 210gs. ; 
a rich and glowing ‘ Landscape,’ by J. and A. 
Both, was quite worth the sum it 385 gs. ; 
as was also a ‘ Landscape,’ by J. Ruysdael, from the 
collection of Count Perregaux, and mentioned in 
Smith’s ep it realised —— ; ‘A Canal 
in a Dutch Town,’ one of Van Der Neer’s charm- 
ing moonlight scenes, from the collection of Mr. 
Brind, sold for 275gs. The last picture in the 
catalogue was a magnificent Backhuysen, ‘A Dutch 
Fleet getting under weigh at the mouth of the 
River Y ;’ this work was formerly in the collection 
of Cardinal Fesch, and at the sale of his pi 
at Rome, in 1846, it was sold for 1890 i, 
to about 400 gs. of our money, to, we believe, an 
t of the late Mr. Theobald’s, for it shortly 
shassesis reached England : it was bought at the 
sale we are now noticing for 650 gs. 


——— 
THE 


MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 


Tus National establishment was opened to the 
public on Monday, May 13th, by H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, and we embrace the occasion to give a 
short notice of its history and objects. In 1835 
Sir Henry de la Beche, C.B., made an application 
to the then existing government for a place in 
which to deposit mineralogical specimens col- 
lected during the progress of the geological 
survey. A small apartment in Craig’s-court, 
Charing Cross, was devoted to this purpose, and 
the collection having gradually increased until 
it became too extensive for two houses, the 
value of this museum as an educational esta- 
blishment was felt, and the present commodious 
building in Jermyn Street, St. James's, was 
built by Mr. Pennethorn for its reception. 
The building consists of a fine entrance hall, 
in which are collected the building stones of the 
United Kingdom, and British marble and other 
ornamental a — in pilasters, 
and estals. very fine specimen of tesse- 
Cadena by Messrs. Minton and Co., being 
a copy of the Woodchester pavement, adorns 
the centre, and some encaustic tiles are arranged 
at one end. The capability of the English stones 
to works of art is shown in the Tong Se, 
ninus, and a Minerva in sandstone. The use 
is shown in a fine — of the — 

widere, and in the Dying ladiator, which 
of Parian cement. The Aberdeen granite, the 
ire alabaster, and the Irish serpentine 
own in fine tazzi; and other interesting st 
illustrations will be found in this divisio® 
pr ee this is the theatre for lectures capable 
of holding about 600 persons ; the lectures —_ 

in autumn, 

we understand, nese ; a 
. — 


large 
of science which are in any way sounasted with 


the objects of the establishment. 
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country are deposited. Such is the character, 
and such the objects, of this valuable institution, 
now open gratuitously to the public the first 
three days of every week from 10 to 4 o'clock. 
On the occasion of the opening, H.R.H. Prince 

Albert was received by Lord , the Chief 
Commissioner of Woods, Sir Henry de la Beche, 
the Director of the Museum, and the following 
officers of the establishment. 

Saw areas Ne 

R. ° . 

— — Ramat, Local meet the Geological 

Dr. Leow a Chemist. 

Me. Ropert Hunt, Keeper of Mining Records. 

Mr. Trennam Reeks, Secretary and Librarian. 


" Avery distinguished company were assembled, 
amongst whom were several members of the 
government, several foreign ambassadors, the 
leading representatives of our aristocracy, and 
the most eminent scientific men of the age. 

The Prince o_o conducted to a chair on a 
raised dais, Sir Henry de la Beche read the 
address, setting forth the uses as an educational 
establishment to which the Musecm of Practical 
Geology was devoted, to which his Royal High- 
ness returned the following reply :— 

“In thanking you for the address which you 
have just read a I would also express The 
sincere gratification with which I witness the 
opening, in a form more likely to make it generally 
and practically useful, of an institution the pro- 
gress of which I have long watched with much 
interest, and the want of which had been long felt 
in this country. 


and still 

pursuits, while Science herself, by the sub-division 
into the various and distinct of her study, 
aims daily more and more at the attainment of 
ete Ppa me results. or oe it is 
impossible estimate too highl vantages to 
be derived from an institution like this, intended 
to direct the researches of science, and to appl 
their results to the development of the immense 
mineral riches by the bounty of Provi- 
dence to our isles and their numerous colonial 
dependencies. 

“It will always give me the pleasure to 
hear of, and, as far as I am able, to contribute to, 
the continued success of the Museum of Practical 
Geology.” 


“ 


attention to the valuable collections of pottery 
and glass: the i ions of ing ; and 
the ornamental castings to be found in this 
gy act oe 

e believe that now, under r arrange- 
ments, admission tothis museum may be obtained 
by any applicant ; it is, indeed, public property, 
and cannot fail to prove, year after year, of im- 
mense value to the country. Considered merely 
as a collection of curious and interesting objects, 
visitors will be largely repaid for the time occu- 
pied in its examination, while it developes the 
resources of the British Islands, and exhibits their 
applicability to the necessities and luxuries of life. 





SCENES OF ARTIST LIFE, 
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them; but Don Juan of Austria, (called in 

English Don John,) the second so named in the 

political history of Europe, was a real artist, a 

royal and noble artist. 

- adaiined by todieen ieom 
. but legitimi a public act. was 

bocs ab Meld io 1008 in cence 

but a bad statesman and politician ; when he 


Fe 
e 


country, to all the kermesses, or 
village fetes; dancing and singing with the 
ts at all the merry-meetings in the neigh- 
urhood, as forming part of an artist’s education ; 
or along with Teniers, pencil in hand, pursuing 
the art with due deference to his great instructor. 
And Don Juan left with his master a proof of 
i i inti portrait of the 


gress of the picture. 

David Teniers, the younger, was born at 
Antwerp, in 1650; his father, the elder Teniers, 
had given him an excellent education, and he 


blessed with health and , Teniers had an 
opinion of his own destiny, whi 
by the rest of the world, that he was born wnder 
@ lucky star ! papas A ne Sa 
his progress through life: his appearance was 
that of a et well-nourished, well- 





pursue those habits of imitation in voice and 


manner. 
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+ peason, and the wooer of the affections of fair 


ladies ; his ts are equally admirable. Of 
Don Juan, is an exact account corespond- 
ing in all ways to Teniers’ portraits of him, for 
he visited his paternal aunt, Anne of Austria, at 
the court of France, at the time that Madame de 
Metteville was in attendance on that Queen, and 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier was then writing 
her Memoirs. 

Madame de Metteville writes that the queen 
was well with Don Juan ; and should 
have been still more so, but that her religious 

were shocked, that he as well as the 

persons of his suite eat meat in Lent, which 
excused on the plea of custom, ing diffi- 
cult to procure at Madrid. Anne had promised 
her that he should see her son the 
young king, in private, but according to the eti- 
quette of the court, 8© many persons 
were present at the interview, that Juan 
from the queen, whether such was 
ly the private life of a king of France! 
Madame de Metteville describes the dress of the 
Spanish prince at this royal visit, and makes the 
remark, that he did not ask the ladies of the 
court who were presented to him to sit down. 
She describes Don Juan as a little man with 
blue eyes, dark hair, and a very animated coun- 
tenance ; and he was d in a vestido de 
camino, a coat of a colour, with a juste-au- 
corps of black velvet with silver buttons ; his 
suite was composed of Spaniards of high rank. 
iselle is more i in her account 
of this same visit to Paris of the Spanish hero. 
She writes that the queen first received Don 
Juan in the convent of the Val de Grace. These 
convent visits were gay proceedings, and Made- 
moiselle lays great stress upon the necessity of 

being magnificently dressed on this occasion. 

Don Juan arrived when they were at vespers, 
and the queen left the church to receive him in 
that same apartment in the convent, where many 

before Cardinal Richelieu had insulted her 

n having her desks and cabinets broken open, 
and her clothes searched, in the hope of finding 
letters from Spain; but times were changed, 
Anne was now as powerful as she had then been 
erless. When Don Juan saw the queen he 
ton one knee, and she = him her hand 
according to the custom of Spain. She called 
him her nephew, and they carried on the con- 
versation in the Spanish language. The follow- 
ing day he made a long visit to Anne and to 
Mazarine at the Louvre. They asked him after 
& personage belonging to all establishments 
in Spain, his fool; but Don Juan’s fool was a 
celebrated person, and of a different fashion from 
other fools. She was a woman, dressed in man’s 
clothes, with her hair cut like a man’s, and 
wearing sword by her side ; she was very ugly, 
and had @ cast in her eye, but clever and 
amusing to the greatest degree. She soon found 
her way to court, and became a great favourite, 
and was never out of the Palace of the Louvre 
during Don Juan's visit to Paris; amused the 
young king and the ladies of the household 
extremely. They loaded her with presents at 
her departure, and Capitor, for that was her 
name, received many portraits and souvenirs set 
in diamonds from the royal family and others in 


‘ France. Strange times were those, in the mix- 


ture of a religious exterior, total want of reli- 
gion; great gallantry in manner to women, 
endless ceremony, and total defiance of decorum. 

It is a pity that Teniers was not with Don 


Juan to paint the scene in the Louvre, as well 


— at the Val de Grace. 
ongst the most interesting of Teniers’ 
works, are the following pictures a ae, 
1, “A Flemish Féte,” that sold lately at the 
sale of the late King of Holland's pictures, for 
“i "4 One ae 
:™ aux Heron.” The Archduke 
Leopold and his suite are riding up a ravine, 
os with a a Heron that is defend- 
ng i t ks. In th 
eu wo haw n the gallery of 
3. “Teniers’ Chateau, with a Bri , and M 
— — from the River ng 
_“ and Water, with Reeds and 
A uatic Plants, and Wild Fowl and Storks.” At 
voir Castle. 
5. “ Teniers in an Architectural Garden, sur- 





rounded by Musical Instruments.” He plays on 
the violoncello, others of his family accom pany- 
ing him on various instruments, while his 
stands at the open door of a pavilion looking on ; 
beyond is the river, on the other side of which 
is the entrance to Teniers’ chAteau. — é 

6. “A Landscape :” interesting as illustrating 
the home and domestic fe and manners of 
the artist. In the f Teniers and his 
wife are in conversation with their old gardener, 
At Grosvenor House. 

7. “The Entry of the Archduchess Isabella 
into Brussels.” She is seated in a state coach 
drawn by six black horses, preceded by a nume- 
rous party of persons on horseback, and followed 
by many carriages and a great concourse of 

ple, among whom may be seen the artist and 
bis family. In the Gallery at Hesse Cassel. 

8. “A Chemist in his Laboratory blowing the 
Bellows and watching a Crucible in the Furnace.” 
He is surrounded by his chemical apparatus, and 
in the background of the picture are several 

rsons employed in experiments. In the 
Soanies ery. re 

9. “ A Gipsy advances from ee Gipsies, 
to tell the chee of Teniers’ wife, while Teniers 
is attentively listening.” The portrait of the 
lady is beautiful, and resents a noble and 
graceful woman absorbed in the interest of what 
the gipsy is saying: the scene is placed in a 
village in Flanders, and Teniers’ son, a boy 
of ten or twelve years old, is holding a grey- 
hound, who is trying to escape. 

10. “The Seven Acts of Mercy—Clothing the 
Naked, Feeding the Hungry,” &. This subject 
Teniers repeated as often as five times; in 
England it may be found in the collection of 
Lord Ashburton; and also in that same collec- 
tion is a fine portrait of himself in a black 
Spanish costume. 

Teniers’ versatility of talent may be shown in 
this list, and also in the gallery of pictures at 
Buckingham Palace, where is a magnificent col- 
lection, made principally by George IV., who 
was partial to the works of Teniers. 


—— 
ON ENCAUSTIC TILES. 


We return to the consideration ot ornamental 
pavements of artificial stone, with the view of 
- further illustrating the history of the use of 
caustic Tiles, of which we give some further 
illustrations in this Journal. The very beautiful 
eee figures which prevail in the works of 
inton & Co., particularly recommend them to 
attention ; and the choice variety which are dis- 
oe from the works of those spirited manu- 
turers, in the building of the Great Exhibition, 
are certain of enlisting the admiration of visitors. 
Last month we alluded particularly to the tiles 
and tesserz of the Romans, glancing very briefly 
at the Moorish tiles, and those of the middle 


ages. 

It would appear that tiles began to be used in 
this country about the latter end of the twelfth, 
or the beginning of tke thirteenth century, and 
many of this date exhibit a very elegant pattern 
of trefoil foliage. By ingenious arrangements 
this is made to form crosses and quatrefoils, 
and these are united, often with much intricacy, 
with heraldic arms, &c. Religious monograms 
are not uncommon, and often letters are arranged 
on tiles, sometimes singly, and sometimes in 
complete words ; but often single letters are so 
disposed on the several tiles, that they form a 
legend when placed side by side. Figures in 
costume are more rare, but they are occasionally 
found ; the encaustic pavement at Ely is of this 
character, and has many peculiarities, Tiles of 
various sizes and patterns are so constructed, 
that they form, when united, the figures required 
to be represented, such as trees, lions, Adam 
and Eve, &c., and another variety, found in the 
same cathedral, is composed of tiles which exactly 
correspond, in construction, to those of Minton 
& Co., as engraved in our last number. They 
fit into one another, and are in geome- 
trical patterns, thus producing effect of a 
tessellated pavement. These tiles were of red, 
black, yellow, and green colours; the red and 
yellow being produced by different quantities of 





iron in the clays employed,—the black, 
bining carbonaceous matter with eat 
the green, by the addition of oxide of 
Many of these are stamped with ornaments, such 
as the rose, fleurde-lys, and like ; and it is 
evident that they have been highly: glazed, ak 
though the glaze is now near! worn off. 
ae a iles was discovered : 
another was found at St. Witton, and 
one at Malvern. As tiles were sti hg 


these kilns, an insight into the character 
manufacture was obtained. That at a 
discov: ered seven feet underground, in 1833, and 
was found to consist of two strongiy-buils semi- 
: ypeodin a 


charcoal was still in the kiln, it is highly probable 
this material was used in the man The 
kiln at St. Mary Witton was of a similar descrip- 
tion, and in this was found a considerable number 
of tiles which co: nded with those employed 
in the churches in neighbourhood, and pe 
Those found at Lynn were generally embossed 
in relief, no second material being inserted to 
restore a smooth surface, as is the case in those 
generally found in other parts of the country. 

The discovery of these kilns. and the tiles in 
them, is very instructive, as they lead us to a 
knowledge of the process of mabe rate adopted 
at this early period. It would appear evident 
that some of the tiles on which the patterns are 
in relief, have been used to imprint intaglio 

tterns upon soft clay ; this impressed pattern 
Che sometimes, but not always, filled in with 
clay of another character, so as to produce a 
variety. After this a mineral glaze was passed 
over the whole, by which the red and white, or 
other colours in the inlaid tile, were rendered 
more evident, and the whole, being fixed, re- 
ceived the required amount of solidity. 

Tiles of various colours, in one piece, do not 
appear to have been common, and many of 
those which have presented great varieties of 
colour in the same piece, have received those, it 
has been thought, from purely accidental causes. 
There is no sufficient reason, however, for sup- 
posing that the manufacturers of those days were 
not acquainted with the different colours given 


by iron and copper; they inly knew that 
clays from different 3 oe es tints 
on burning, and why may they not have availed 
themselves of this knowledge for the pape of 
producing pleasing effects, when the production 
of them was ag. ea b. oe oe! s 
In the reign of Henry pa 

and yellow were im from Flanders, 
or Christchurch, Oxford and Hampton Court. 
It is interesting to learn what was paid at this 
time for those productions of the continent, and 
we learn this from the following items m 
preserved memoranda :— , 

“To Jo Norton for XXVI C. Paving Tiles ot 
yellow and for the New Hall at iije. viijd. 
the hun vjl. xvid.” : 

“Ttem, of pen am yr me pavynge tiles oO 

ne and iow at vs. the 
Oe penal 4 tiles anneled for the kynges new 
hall at xxvis. viiid. the M.” ‘ 

“ VI thousand and fourscore of pavynge tiles 
delivered at Hampton Court, for to pave the 
kinges new hall at xxvjs. viijd. the y vane 

That tiles were imported ap evident 
the fact that the Mayor's Chapel, at Bristol, = 
in part, paved with tiles having an — 
superficial colouring, applied ina manner sim 
to enamelled earthenware, but with an incised or 
impressed outline. These appear to have been 
imported from Spain, as they correspond 
variety manufactured in that country, and known 
as azuleios. The earliest authentic specimens 
coloured tiles, in which the chromatic — 
ments were much varied, me to have 
those made for Sir Nicholas Bac in 1577. 

The various devices adopted in the decorative 
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tile pavements, it has been well observed, “ May 
be c amongst the most beautiful and appro- 
priate decorations of the sacred edifices which 
the middle ages present. Harmonising, as they 
did, with the soft and mellow tints of the stained 
glass of the windows, with the elaborately-em- 
broidered frontals ae ee se _ wi - 
‘orgeous CO maniples, stoles and apparels o 
Se pciastn They imparted a feeling of spiritual 
awe and solemn grandeur to those holy edifices 
which they adorned.” 

With the decline of that taste which gave rise 
to the most beautiful specimens of our eccle- 
siastical architecture, the use and manufacture 
of encaustic tiles appears to have almost suddenly 
ceased. It is our intention to resume the sub- 
ject, and, in our next, icularly to describe, 
from the best authorities, the various devices 
with which these decorative paving tiles have 
been impressed. The attention of our antiquarian 
societies have been of late directed towards this 
subject, and many valuable relics of this floor- 
decoration have been discovered. The discovery 
of a beautiful floor of this kind in the Cathedral 
at Worcester, by Mr. Jewitt, in 1848, during the 
visit of the British Archeological Association, is 
instructive, as showing the state in which many 
of our most important architectural illustrations 
are at the present moment. Mr. Jewitt sa 

“When I arrived in Worcester, to attend the 
recent congress, and examined the magnificent 
cathedral, I could barely find a score of tiles, 
with the exceptlon of the justly-celebrated 
monumental cross in the y Chapel; but, 
having been told by a gentleman that he believed 
there were a few in the old singing-school attached 
to the cathedral, I proeeeded thither, and, while 
examining it, I also carefully explored the 
adjoining rooms and passages, and had the ex- 
treme satisfaction of discovering, beneath the 
accumulation of ages, one of the best remaining 
examples of this species of fictile decoration. 
Without, for a moment, entering into the original 
intention and use of that portion of the cathedral 
known as the old singing-school, and Cromwell's 
Rooms, I will merely observe that they are 
approached by a flight of stone steps and a short 
passage, leading from the vestries at the west 
end of the south aisle of the choir. On emerging 
from this passage there is a small closet on the 
left, and a doorway and winding passage, leading 
to another closet, &c., from which the singing- 
school is entered. Theseare all groined ; but at 
the period of my visit were filled with such 
a motley assemblage of rubbish that it was 
next to impossible to examine them; here 
decayed matting, broken tin candlesticks, and 
rusty iron enough to stock the shop of a marine 
store-dealer, were mixed up with dust that would 
have made a scavenger's fortune, and, under this 
mass of filth and rubbish, after scraping the 
floors in many places, I had, as I have said, the 
extreme gratification of discovering one of the 
most interesting examples of tile paving which 
has ever come under my notice. It is much to 
be deplored that these valuable remains of 
ancient grandeur should have so long been shut 
out from examination, and have been totally 
unknown, even to those whose residence the 
cathedral may be said to be. The whole of the 
rooms, passages, and closets, have been paved 
with decorated tiles of the finest character, and 
they are, for the most part, remaining in their 
original arrangement, to the extent of, at least 
seventy square yards, of which the only portion 
previously known were those in the one room, 
the singing school. Many of the patterns are 
obliterated, and others partly so, but enough re- 
mains to show what their former magnificence 
must have been.” 

The copies of the ancient examples of the 
tiles of various ages which have been made by 
Messrs. Minton and Co., promise to render this 
very interesting variety of decoration _ 
common, not only in our churches and public 
buildings, but in the houses of the wealthy. 
The persevering industry which has distinguished 
the efforts of Mr. Minton in his endeavours to 
restore this ancient branch of manufacture is 
most praiseworthy.. The examples i 
from t et ow me at Stoke-upon-Trent possess all 
the gra freedom of the originals, involve all 
their intricate geometrical arrangements, and 





are superior to them in colour, and in the cha- 
racter of the material emp] 

Mr. Albert Way has re ed—* The modern 
pavements have hitherto been less successful in 
regard to general arrangement than the close 
imitations of ancient designs, as exhibited on 
each tile severally ; this defect has arisen chiefly 
from the very imperfect state of the ancient 
pavements, and the so difficulty of 
obtaining authentic and sati ry authorities.” 

This remark by no means holds good as to 
the productions we illustrate. In these the 
general arrangement is most perfect, the utmost 
attention having been paid to the completion of 
each pattern where it has been extended over 
many tiles, and to the mode in which the pattern 
has been repeated. Many of the borders which 
have been introduced by Mr. Minton are of a 
very elegant kind; although many of these are 
based on the authority of the ancient works, 
they have been very judiciously varied. This is 
satisfactory, since we would desire to see our 
manufacturers exerting the ingenuity of the 
artist in producing new designs, rather than 
linger on servilely copying the reliques, elegant 
though they be, of those who have been num- 
bered with the dead for centuries. 

Ropert Hunt. 


—— 
GUILD OF LITERATURE AND ART. 





WHATEVER differences of opinion may arise as to 
the comparative eligibility of the plan of the pro- 
d new endowment, in connection with an 
insurance company, for the benefit of men of 
letters and artists, it is impossible to question, for 
one moment, the generous and unselfish motives of 
its promoters. If, therefore, in dissenting from 
some of the views promulgated in their prospectus, 
we should appear to discourage, in ever so slight a 
degree, their noble and zealous efforts, we trust we 
shall obtain credit for motives as generous and 
disinterested as their own. The distinguished 
authors and artists who are associated in this 
raiseworthy enterprise profess to assert no infalli- 
bility for their labours; and if they do not desire to 
provoke discussion on the subject, are at least 
willing to listen to suggestions offered in that spirit 
of candour and courtesy which ought to characterise 
all criticism upon a scheme the laudable objects of 
which are so entirely beyond suspicion as this, 
These objects are stated to be—to en life 
assurance and other provident habits among authors 
and artists; to render such assistance to both as 
shall not compromise their independence ; and to 
found a new institution in which honourable rest 
from arduous labour shall be associated with the 
discharge of congenial duties. With these views, 
it is proposed to found a society of authors and 
artists, by profession, who shall effect some kind 
of insurance, great or small, on their lives, on the 
usual conditions of offices of this description ; 
whether for sums payable after death; annuities, 
accruing at a ified period during their lives ; 
or for any of those various objects contempla 
by our existing offices of insurance or endowment. 
Instead of attempting to establish a new insurance 
company the parties to this scheme have decided 
upon engrafting it on one already in existence, 
which assimilates itself more closely than any other 
to the leading feature of their undertaking ;— 
that of encouraging habits of providence, by offer- 
ing a higher premium for their display can 
be obtained elsewhere. But for the recent prosti- 
tution of oon A wok ciel t’aidera, 
to political partisanship, it might have been appro- 
pristaly adopted as the motto of their pectus ; 
their grand aim being to offer every inducement in 
their power to authors and artists to help them- 
selves, and to render the benefits to be derived 
from the society contingent, to a great degree, upon 
their own efforts, whether successful or otherwise, 
so to do. In cases of tly impaired health 
or advanced age, in which insurance might be 
difficult or impossible, the required qualification of 
life insurance will be dispensed with. The funds 
for the proposed endowments are to be obtained 


by the exertions of the authors of the ect, in 
their several capacities of litterateurs, ters, and 
actors, assisted by other members of own 


fraternity, and the subscriptions and bequests of 
the x and gen of the country, With 
these means (and a considerable sum has y 
been realised by the performance of the pla: - 
tributed tothe embryo institution by Sir Edward 


Bulwer Lytton), it is to establish an 
association, vom I at its d certain salaries 


and emoluments, to which duties of no very 


The members qualified 
be those writers or artists 
of established reputation, and generally of mature 
years (or, if young, of failing health), “to whom 

e@ income may he an object honourable 
desire.”” The office of associate is destined for 
those ‘‘ whose toils or merits”’ are less known to 
the general pee, and who give promise of future 
eminence. Houses are to be erected on a piece of 
— liberally ted by Sir Edward Bulwer 

ytton to the society, and with the profits of the 
comedy just performed at Devonshire House, and 
about to be repeated throughout the country; the 
contributions (in meal or malt) of artists and men 
of letters themselves (Mr. Maclise is painting a 
pee for the institution, the copyright of which 

expected to realise a considerable sum) ; and the 
annual subscriptions of the public; the authors of 
this scheme, are sanguine enough to believe that 
they will be furnished with uate means for 
carrying out the several objects they have at heart. 
But, coinciding as we do in the leading object of 
the institution, we cannot but confess that the 
details of its plan appear as re to have been very 
imperfectly considered, and that they are by no 
means adequate to realise the expectations of, the 
projectors. 

‘ommencer par le commencement : we object to 
the combination, save as distinct branches of one 
institution, of two bodies so essentially different in 
their habits and pursuits as those of literary men 
and artists. The exhibition of a painter of genius 
— we do not overlook the fate of Barry and of 

aydon, due in a very great degree to their own 
ey of conduct,) struggling, in these days, 
with the description of poverty contemplated by 
the proposed institution, and wholly unaided b 
the two munificently supported associations whic 
already exist for the relief of such cases, is one of 
very rare occurrence indeed. Almost all our 
modern painters of eminence have been enabled to 
save handsome competencies for their families, and 
where, owing to some disastrous combination of 
events, which no human foresight could have pro- 
vided against, this has not the case, the 
Royal Academy, the Artists’ Fund, or the Artists’ 
Benevolent Society, have afforded maoy od and 
immediate relief, ‘The Royal Academy we 
all know a large fund in reserve devoted to 
such uses, The widow of an academician is 
entitled to an income of 70/. a year for life. 
An academician, himself, if he falls into ad. 
verse circumstances, can claim virtue of his 
office pecuniary aid from the y to which 
he belongs, and can receive it without any sense of 
degradation. If he be a meraber of the Society 
for the Distribution of the Artists’ Fund, and have 
been an insurer in its office, he can establish a 
similar claim, even during a period of temporary 
illness, without the painful consciousness of being 
an applicant for ee ry A relief, But the fact 
is not to be disguised that artists are, as a body, 
much more prudent in their habits and more 
devoted to their profession than lite men; and 
that, from the causes we have assigned, they 
would be less frequently claimants on the bounty 
of the proposed tution than men of letters, 
whilst they would bring a much larger quantity 
of honey to the common stock. Their probesions 
claims are, moreover, much more easily defined 

than those of li men, The merits of a 
good en are almost invariab] ised and 
wine of } lnmuty wake of tneghaten © daby 

ue of a Si na u 

: _* a = the wy agen of 
opin w may prevail as to the iar 
characteristics of a painter, no one refuses to 
acknowledge his fenine, if it be really entitled to 

consideration. jingle of a rhyme may deceive 
the ear and captivate So en, but a picture 
must possess qualities iting from a long course 
of practical cultivation of the higher branches of 
Art, which can be more or less appreciated by the 
merest tyro in the profession; its beauties or 
demerits are at once palpable to the eye. 
poet, novelist, or historian of the present age, is 
either the enfant gdtéd or the victim of a coterie. 
Let us suppose for a moment Mr. Tennyson to be 
a candidate for the wardenship of the new Guild : 
who would be the judges of his eligibility? 
One set of critics would elevate him far abcve 
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Wordsworth and Byron, and another would pro- 
fess to ae On he had written. 
The Atheneum — " we Brownin 
irit , the Spectator wi 
eat pony «=P soever. Yet what 
be fool-hardy enough to deny, 
i the pos- 


qth 
result 


enumerated, that no artist whose 

y entitle him to a wardenship or mem- 
the “‘ Guild of Literature and Art,’’ is 
i to become a candidate for it. In literature 
will be widely different ; there will be can- 
and to spare; but would Southey, 
fortunes once were, have accepted 

We think not. Even 


have voted for his 
t is equally imp 


fea 


re 


le that he would. 
The time has been when from political and literary 
prejudice, Leigh Hunt's claims on such body 
would not have been entertained for a single 


moment. The influence of an atrabilious Quarterly | 


Reviewer would have stifled every feeling of sym- 
y for either his genius or his misfortunes. 


here is another point which appears to have been | 


overlooked by the projectors of this scheme. The 
genus irritabile ia not gregarious but exclusive. 
he union of artist and litterateur over a bottle 


of claret may be complete ; but how far they would | 


panne way | as the recipients of a common bounty, 
remains to be seen. 


The value of the principal feature of the pro- 
Guild cannot be questioned. It has already 
tried with success by the originators of the 
Artists’ Annuity Fund, and has been the means 
of relieving the necessities of many excellent 
men, without injury to their feelings or loss of 
caste in their . But we very much doubt 
if any hope be held out that the premiums of the 
insurer will when n be paid by the Institu- 
tion, that great success will attend it. It is upon 
the regularity of such payments that most insur- 
ance offices d for their profits, without which 
they cannot the great advantages they some- 
times hold out. Besides, how is providence to be 
** enforced,”’ if any laxity of pecuniary punctuality 
be permitted in povmen to the payment of the 
tive premiums. 

n ing a main feature of the Artists 
Annuity Fund, the projectors of the guild appear 
te have overlooked that which forms a leading 
characteristic of the elder institution ; the devo- 
tien of the proceeds of the Benevolent Fund to the 
17 of the widows and urphans of the artist. 

t is true that if the premiums for insurance be 
duly paid, the contingency of death will be to some 
extent provided for; but how few literary men, 
even of public eminence, have been able to keep 
on foot such insurances. How many on the other 
hand have struggled on for years, and then been 
content to dispose of their policies for what the 
office might choose to give forthem. Nothing can 
be more wise or beneficial than life insurance, if the 
insurers be secure of the means of duly paying their 

iums. If not, the act is one, not of providence, 
ut of Ss have before us a recent case in 
which a distinguished literary man who had paid 
nearly 400/. in premiums on his policy in one office, 
was compelled to choose between the evil of 
forfeiting it altogether, or disposing of it for the 
inadequate sum of some 60/. offered him by the 
company. Had there existed a Literary Fund or 
a Guild of Literature and Art, which would have 
kept up this icy, and retained it until the 
proprietor was to redeem it, how great a 
service would have been rendered without injury 
either to the feelings of the insurer 
funds of the Society. We re . 
the higher class of artist will never bring 
himself to be the recipient of e ary 
relief ; to live in what is literally an almshouse, and 
owe the alleviation of his position to “ ls to a 
benevolent publie;’’ whilst the respectable littera- 
ay" would _— ee ere he would seek 

¢ improvement of his condition through such a 
——_ = no classes of men who feel 
more y the horror of eleemosynary appeals 
than artists and men of letters. hat in most 
wanted appears to us to be a society which 
would advance, at a moderate interest, to literary 
men and artists of known character and honour, 
from time to time, such sums as might be necessary 
toenable them to overcome some unforeseen casualty, 
without placing themselves in the position of being 
the recipients of eleemosynary gifts of money, so 
painful toa rightly-constituted mind. The difficulty 
which artists and literary men of the most unim- 

chable character have in obtaining pecuniary aid 
in time of need, might suggest the introduction of 





some such feature into any new Institution of this 
kind. At present, a member of either body, what- 
ever may be the estimation in which his character is 
held, even if he be so lucky as to have three friends - 
trusting enough to become his securities, cannot 
obtain a trifling loan from an insurance company 
without effecting a life policy for twice the amount 
he borrows; paying about five per cent upon it for 
expenses, and five more for interest; a sacrifice 
which amounts, in effect, to about twenty-five 
cent. Surely some remedy, based upon pe ter 
amount of security, might be devised, so far as 
artists and literary men are concerned. Many men, 
who would not receive pecuniary aid as a benefac- 
tion, would gratefully avail themselves of it on such 
a principle. We throw out the suggestion for the 
consideration of those whom it may concern. 

However, dissenting as we reluctantly do from 
some parts of the proposed plan, we cannot 
eulogise too highly the energy and zeal whieh has 
been displayed throughout hee originators ; and 
we do not doubt that the day is not far distant 
when, with some modifications and additions, the 
success of their scheme will be found adequately 
to reward their noble and disinterested exertions. 
We shall, in all probability, reeur to the subject 
when the demands upon our space will enable us 
to do so with convenience. 


—_-— 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Paris.— The distribution of prizes of the 
Academy of Fine a Ang = — of 
ainting, engraving, lithography, and architecture, 
took place on the Sed of May, 4 the great hall of 
the Palais National, in presence of the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Republic, the Ministers of Public In- 
struction, &c. The Minister of the Interior made 
rather a lugubrious speech, in which he declared 
that the clergy were now too poor to patronise art 
that landed property was too minutely subdivided 
to do other than follow the example, and, in short, 
France has now “ but one patron left for art—the 
nation.” The best comment on this final remark 
being the fact of the sale of works in this years’ 
exhibition being the worst on record. A melan- 
choly position this for the Arts of France, and one 
we are most grieved to note; we, however, look 
forward with strong hope that the nation will re- 
cover itself shortly, and maintain its position nobly. 

Brusse_s.—The statue of Vesalius, “the father 
of anatomy,”’ to the production of which the entire 
medical body of Belgium subscribed, as well as the 
state, has been now perfected by the bronze in- 
scribed tablets placed on its base. The noble figures 
of Godfrey de Bouillon, and Charles de Lorraine, 
await a similar completion. That of the Crusader 
is to receive two basso-relievos, representing the 
capture of Jerusalem under Godfrey, and the coro- 
nation of the intrepid chief; the two first lines of 
Tasso’s ‘‘ Gierusalemme Liberata’ are to be in- 
scribed on one of its sides. When we consider the 
size of the Belgian capital, and the number and 
ability of its works of commemorative public sculp- 
ture, we feel ashamed of the “‘littleness’’ of our 
own overgrown capital. 

Art-Exhibition of all Nations, Brussels.—The 
plans for the building about to be erected in the 
yard of the Musée d’Industrie for the purpose of 
placing therein the works of art of the forthcoming 
great exhibition, have been laid before the Minister 
of the Interior. The buildings will form a paral- 
lelogram, in the sh of the Palais d’ Industrie, 
with a front on the Place du Musée. To the four 
principal galleries which occupy the four sides of 
the parallelogram, two transversal galleries will be 
added; the latter will be divided in compartments, 
especially devoted for pictures of small dimensions. 
The galleries will be built of wood and lighted from 
the roof. The transversal galleries will have a 
lower roof. The six galleries forming the Exhibi- 
tion will extend to 4000 metres, which is supposed 
to be adequate to the greatest amount of art-works 
likely to be forwarded, These temporary buildings 
will communicate with the Palais d’ Industrie, to 
enable the public to inspect, at the same time, and 
without leaving the building, the Museums of In- 
dustry, ancient pictures, natural history, and the 
national library. It is stated that Messrs. Dela- 
croix, Diaz, Couture, and other French artists, 
will send works to this world-gathering of art in 
the Belgian capital.— Builder. 

Frencu Testimon1ats.—The provinces of 
France are setting a noble example to surrounding 
nations in the honour they are rendering to men 
of genius born in their respective localities, No 
fewer than five public testimonials are in course of 
erection in various parts of France, in commemora- 
tion of the fame and talents of their t men, 

PuotooRaruy on Woop.—A German artist 








professes to have discovered a process b 
age on wood will be facilitated by Bote 
e affirms that wood may be rendered near ft 

not quite, as sensitive as R 
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founder of the institution, Albrecht V. 
the second that of King Ludwi 
hand the plan of the i 
erected under his auspices. 

of work of Schwanthaler. 

ESTORATION OF THE PrctrurEs or Rusews,— 
The artists employed by the Belgian government 
to restore the pictures of Rubens in Antwerp, are 
stated (in the report addressed to the communial 
administration of that city) to have entirely suc- 
ceeded in their difficult and responsible under- 
taking. The picture which had suffered most is 
restored satisfactorily, and replaced. The resto. 
rations were confined to removing the varnish with 

reat caution, and fixing the po hens where it had 
e loose. The pencil was rarely applied 
excepting to connect parts of the pictures with each 
— from which rhe Royal te had perished. 

OPENHAGEN.—The Library of Copen- 
hagen is about to receive an addition to its literar 
treasures of 40,000 printed books and 400 manu- 
scripts, which have been left to it by M. Englestoft, 
national historiographer, who died a few months 
since, With this addition the printed volumes of 
the li will exceed 500,000, and the manu- 
scripts 11,000. 

——_>——__ 
THE 


EXHIBITION OF THE SKETCHING 
SOCIETY. 


THE Sketching Society has been in active ex- 
istence upwards of f ears, but now consists of 
=F three members,—Messrs. A. and J. Chalon, 
and C. Stanfield. It is, however, gratifying to us 
to be enabled to add that its two oldest members 
are still as they have ever been among the most 
effective contributors to its treasures; their 
sketches, forming both in number and intrinsic 
value, the largest and brigh i 
lection now on view. T 
undergone little alteration since its first i 
ment. ES a ae 
talents, and pursuits, than by feelings of 
regard, agree to meet at each other’s houses at 
stated intervals, for the of entering into an 
amicable competition with each other. Atsevenin 
the evening they are accustomed to take tea, and 
discuss the subjeet, which is invariably selected by 
the host; after which, and often as as eight 
o’clock, 

“They em ay their palettes thrust their graphic 


And work away.’ 


As the clock strikes ten the finished or 
unfinished, are collected; not a being per- 
mitted after that hour, and are submitted to the 
friendly scrutiny of the members and their visitors; 
after which a slight refection terminates the labours 
of the evening. It is the privilege of the host to re- 
tain all the drawings whieh are made in his house. 
Hence, every member who has been connected for 
any length of time with the society, is in 
sion of a large collection of 

English dexterity in Art, The sale of 
portfolios under circumstances which 
proprietor but little option in the matter, 
éclat which atten their introduction 
public, induced the society to permit a 
general and important selection to be made 
their respective stores ; and the 
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it is an e 
bition, which is not only calculated to 
high credit upon British Art, but to afford 
considerable amusement and instruction to 
know any thing at all about it. [tis the com 
belief of most i that the English 
slow to conceive, and still more slow to te; 
= aful el hontion 248 ane ie * 
inful elaboration ; always w 
of} his first conception by his extreme fastidiousness 
Teniere lice polish of Wilkie’ caiy ptr Son 
eniers-like te) e’s y , 
suppose him fo have been incapable of that broad, 


dashing, and rapid handling which claim 
their leading Lenataiate The aun 
which we now invite the — of all ~~ = 
of Art, will go far to remove impression ; 
we believe = may affirm without hyperbole, — 
setting wholly aside the very limited time allow: 
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for their production, many of them display a 
decision, and correctness of d 
of completeness which entitle them to rank with 
the finest sketches of the old masters, 
executed doubtless with infinitely 
tion. Nor are mere rapidi 
dexterity of handling, the 
ebauches 


execution, and 
or even the chief 

gracefulness of 
invention, the humour as the case may 
these drawings, 
ld hardly ‘have been more striking had the 
artists occupied whole de 
treatment. We 
examples of completeness 


Art, 
ptus:—‘ Parnell’s Hermit’ ( 
‘The Alchemist’ (105), ‘An 
, ‘ West obtaining his colours from an Indian’ 
*'(291), and ‘ A Scene 
by C.R. Leslie ;— 


in considering their 


would 
ness in all the higher qualities 


272), ‘Princes in the 


Lesson 

Vendor’ (47), ‘Comus 
‘Venus blinding Love’ 
(205), ‘The Sick Lady’ (232),‘ 
252), ‘ A Family P 2¢ 
a ng ad 
ercy’ an 
Chal : 


- ‘ Raffaelle and the Fornarina’ 
a ates 
A Salute’ (279), , 
), “What you will’ (266), and 

8 J. Cri ;—several 


, ‘ What you will’ 





), by Stanfield; and 
’ (262), and ‘The Death 

. Sir Edwin Land- 
’ (two boys attempting 
to palm a dilapidated lion of their own manufacture 
on a somewhat incredulous dog), although slight, 
is full of character. But the subjects for each 
evening must be compared with each other to be 
appreciated. On some occasions, imita- 
the old masters were 


The 
‘The Gentle Sheph 
of Blake ’ (269) 


rooms. We would instance in particular the 
Gainsboro,’ of A. Chalon; 

of Uwins. Mr. John Chalon’s 

than in his contributions to this collection ; aimi 


sometimes, and successfully, at a higher order 
Art, he ee exhi 
which are qui 


* Watteau, Rubens, 
and the ‘ Correggio’ 
talents have never 


touches of humour 
Mr. Stanfield has 


samples of 
which, independently of exhibiting 
of talent in a very favourable light, 
oo “4 ae ' indeed, + pl 

‘Av t oisseur i ’ contemplating 
the pd me hn of Turner, and his illustration 
of ‘The Debut,’ by the first 
boy on ~_ beeing a ae toy 
man astride er up the spar, enjoyi e boy’s 
alarm, are both full of humour. are 
ing anecdote is current, illustrative 
n by Her Majesty in the Sketch- 
ing Society. Several of the drawings having been 
sent by her desire for her ins 
her intention to select a su 
sepslans esses and with a view, no doubt, of 

ting the ingen 
the word ‘ Elevation To make assurance 
sure, the Queen sent a 
house at which the Society 
commenced the subject selected by the Queen at 
seven o'clock, and remained until ten, when he 
returned to the palace with the sketches. It is 
worthy of remark that this is one of the best series 
of sketches in the Exhibition. 


arance of a sea 
jolly forecastle- 


on, she intimated 
t for one of their 


GENERAL EXHIBITION OF PICTURES 
OF THE VARIOUS SCHOOLS OF PAINTERS, 
LICHFIELD HOUSE, 8T. JAMES'S SQUARE. 


Most of our readers are doubtless aware, from an 
advertisement which appeared in our last number, 
of a proposed exhibition of é 
named mansion. The artists of France, find 
painting were excluded from the 
Exhibition in Hyde Park, felt 
themselves of the vast influx o' 
assemble in London, to make their productions 
known, simultaneously with the Works of Industry 
of all Nations of the World. Some months ago, 
niles above perpen, wad, t i 
on e purpose, ’ 
supported 


a 
with Germany, 





desirous of availing 
f visitors likely to 


needless to add 


several of the ing painters of 
munications were soon established 








THE ART-JOURNATL. 
and other coun- 


Italy, Spain, Holland, ——— 
tries where art exists, and 8 a locale was 
engaged in London, To find asuitable place for 
placing so extensive a collection for public view 
was a difficulty ; finally, the magnificent mansion 
known as Lichfield House, St. James’s-square, was 
—— in a ye of poe ha oy aula not great 

é and number, y capa ng a 
thousand pictures; besides which, a tem 
gallery will be erected over some of the offices in 
the rear of the —— lighted from above, as 
soon as the legal ties and consent of neigh- 
bouring inhabitants can be completed. 

A considerable number of pictures have already 
arrived from Paris, and some from the other 
foreign schools. The distance from which many 
have to come, and the delay of transit, will oe 
bably defer, for a few days, the opening of the Ex- 
hibition. The patrons of the fine arts are, however, 
freely admitted to view the arrivals from the Con- 
tinent without a formal opening. 

The French artists, whose works 
arrived, or who have to contribute, are— 
H. and A, Scheffer, Paul de la Roche, Horace 
Vernet, Bug. de la seer Sigaohininect po ge ae 

ur, Coignet, Couture, i , Ziegler 
Lehmann, Thuillier, Dauzat, Goyat, Schofin, 
Gosse, Delavalle, Zeim, Felon, Troyon, Paris, 
Isabey, Lavsille, Millet, Rousseau, &c., &e. 

From Berlin, the principal academicians have 
sent selected specimens, under the ent 
and advice of Dr. Waagen, Director ofthe Museum 
of that city. The names of the painters are— 
Schoppe, Korneck, Pistorius, Nereus, > 
Gaertner, Schroeder, Beckmann, Herbig, &c., &c. 

The school of Dusseldorf will be illustrated by 
= pee a of the following eminent painters :— 

0 ga Schmidt, Schadow, Achenbach, and 
others. 

From Munich, Vienna, Frankfort and several 


other of the cities of , humerous pictures 
have been sent by all the di who 
have works disposable, either from themselves, or 


lent by the possessors. The Dutch school includes 
the names of Schotel, Lamme, Van de Laar, 
Kruseman, Schelfhout, Van Hove, Verveer, 
Bosboom, ‘Waldorp, H. Koekkock, C. Leichert, 
Sprenger Hulk, Immerseel, Rooseboom, &c. &e. 
The Belgian painters already include the names 
of Baron Wappers, Verboeckhoven, Madow, 
Gallait, J. Van Eycken, Chauvin, and Slingeneyer. 
The ap ing triennial Exhibition of works 
by living Painters in Brussels, would have made 
the Belgian school a) of less importance than 
it merits. To complete this void, however, M. 
Couteaux has placed his magnificent gallery of 
modern art at the disposal of the commission ; and 
several other gentlemen who fine works by 
Belgian painters, have very liberally assisted, by 
loan to the exhibition, of several fine productions 


of the living err 
The plan, including the schools of all countries 
could not omit the works of British artists ; and 


meres Nowe y will be placed many renowned works 
contributed by the owners, at the desire of our 
most eminent painters, who are fully alive to the 
importance that our native school should fairly 
ert its high aequirements. These will be 
mostly lent by their possessors. 

The partons is fitted up with gas, and it is 
intended to open an evening exhibition by this 
means, which will afford a vast portion of the 
inhabitants and visitors of London a tranquil and 
intellectual enjoyment of art. 


——— ee 
THE VERNON GALLERY, 


THE FAIR SLEEPER. 
H. Wyatt, Painter. G. A. Periam, Engraver. 

Bice ofthe Pictare 18. ible bible | : 

TuIs v leasing little pi was e a 
the Roy i cademy in 1835, under the title of 
“‘ Vigilance,” a term which applies to the favourite 
aniel keeping watch while its mistress sleeps. 

e work is very agreeably composed, and executed 
with considerable spirit; the figures, however, want 

relief from the back ground. 


he artist, H Wyatt, was for many years a 
The a enry Wy 


pay Tempe oe inter ; and, 

is no Sestovthopan ef the fact, it may bo potent 
that this picture was a portrait, In 1815, Wyatt 
engaged himself for a year to assist Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, giving his services as a set- . 
the advantages to be derived from the P t's 
advice. To show the estimation in which he was 





Manchester, where he remained till 
Sreneaaennianieetaiin tee tie 
a contributor to the 
and’ the Deitish Institution,” His taleat wes nce 
exclusively confined to portraiture, as he painted 
places in 
long been a sufferer 
up his residence 
; in 1838, then at Manchester 


purpose of 
Shade beuesaek abicneieiat neal 
by which he lost on woe, of Bie tol ome, SOE 


in February 1840. 
executed and w 


Ww ha 
yatt, having 


THE FIRST OF MAY 
AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


Every attempt to describe the opening of the 
Palace to those 
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‘$s tooself-contained and self-content for that now ; 
but she desires to see the fruits of Peace collected 
within a palace such as was never before heard 
of in the history of kingdoms—ea to receive 
the treasures of the mine, of the loom, of 
the anvil, and of the sea, as well as of the most 
polished arts—a palace commanded by the 
Queen for the Proriz—a peace , where 
every nation has its appointed place to show 
what it can achieve to promote the interests and 
happiness of the world, by its progress in the 
march of intellectual industry. Of a truth, the 
Temre for that true nye ce and friendly 
contention, which only augments esteem and 
consideration, may well be considered sacrED. 

Long since, England buried the hatchet, and 
now invites the world to partake of the calumet 
of peace. The Queen of commercial England 
identifies herself, boldly and bravely, with the 
working classes of the universe, by her recogni- 
tion of a power, apart from rank, and wealth, 
and birth—the POWER OF HARD-HANDED INDUSTRY 
—to which rank, and wealth, and birth here 
render homage. What a proof of the great peace- 
progress of England! What evidence of 
veritable strength and conscious rectitude— 
England for, and not against, the world ! What 
a temple for that power-giving contention which 
brings perfectness to all things! What means 
of study to the productive classes! What oppor- 
tunities for improvement! What prejudices 
shaken, and questioned, if not overcome ! What 
emulation excited | What a full tide of indust 
—recognised, welcomed, féted. What triumph 
in the fertility and beauty of our own most fertile 
and beautiful country ! What proof of the health, 
and prosperity, and genial influence of our faith 
and of our laws. The bright eyes of our Queen 
met thegaze of thousands, to whom she gives wel- 
come; she needs no hired guards, for every 
heart is pledged to her in love and loyalty. We 
say it fearlessly, that nothing the assembled 
foreigners can teach us, equals in valuo the great 
lesson we teach them—in the art of governing 
ourselves. We keep our aLTaR and our THRONE 
untouched, unsullied,— hedged round by LIBERTY 
such as no other land enjoys ! 

But, as if all things worked as by a miracle to 
the perfecting of our industrial gathering, we are 
indebted to “ one of the people” for the plan of 
this Aladdin-like palace. The great men of our 
time—the seers and soothsayers—were all be- 
wildered, for the invitation gone forth to 
the artisan and manufacturer before we had a 
feasible project as to what building was to receive 
them. The plan in which we glory did not 
emanate from those skilled in so-called “ archi- 
tecture,” or educated on system; but from one 
whose days of youth and manhood had passed 
amid the beauties of Nature. How extraordinary 
that this Industrial Palace should have risen 
from the sward of Hyde Park at the bidding of 
him who had taught so many floral strangers to 
flourish and expand at Chatsworth ; there is 


a happy harmony in this unpremeditated. 


arrangement, which adds another interest to the 
noble project so triumphantly accomplished. 
When all was prepared, and the Queen met 
her people and the people of foreign lands within 
that temple—when the cannons boomed and the 
trumpets sounded, and the voices of the well- 
trained choir sent forth the music of our National 
Hymn, it — as if the —_ excitement would 
never moderate: again an in the le 
shouted, those without ithe ws the loud 
burrah,” when it was lost amid the “long drawn 
aisles” of the glittering palace; and yet when 
the Archbishop prepared for that fervent prayer 
which, in simple and touching language, con- 
secrated the work as a peace-offering to the 
Almighty, every uncovered head was bowed, 
every breath hushed. Strangers, those of foreign 


lands, were overawed; they wondered how it | 


was that such evident piety sanctified, without 
dulling or dispiriting, the enthusiasm of a mighty 
people—they saw that our religion is not our 
weakness, but our strength. And when the 
Hallelujah Chorus burst forth after a deep 
hearted “ Amen,” the moistened eyes and clasped 
hands of the largest congregation ever assembled 
beueath a single roof, testified their earnest 
devotion: the short pause which succeeded 
servel but to make the next burst of loyalty 





more astounding. The Crystal Palace seemed 
to tremble while the voices taxed the air for 
space; and when the procession formed and 
proceeded down the aisles, the shouts pressed 
onward like the billows of the ocean, swelling 
and gathering strength as they advanced. Oh, 
what a sight, and what a sound—invigorated too 
by the peals of those fine o: which took up 
each the other's strain, as the Queen and her 
nobles continued their progress. 

It was a proud day for England, a day of 
greater importance in her commercial and 
social history than any she has ever known. 
The beauty and magnitude of the erection, the 
abundance and variety of its contents, the rich- 
ness and curiosity of its stores, all sink into in- 
significance when compared with the grandeur 
of the conception, and the powER which perfected 
the whole, and kept faith, as to the time of ita 
miraculous opening, with all the world. 

In the temple raised to the Industry of all 
Nations by our Queen and her illustrious 
Consort, we see unquestioned evidence of the 
march of intellect, and of its incalculable advan- 
tages over the tramp of war ; we see how times 
and feelings change; we learn to estimate the 
“peaceful arts” and the numerous blessings 
they engender ; we see how perfect and how 
beautiful is the chain of civilisation, where 
man is bound to man by reciprocal duties, re- 
ciprocal courtesies, and reciprocal benefits; and 
we see that all this has in nothing diminished 
the chivalry or enthusiasm of our natures. No 
“ Royal Family” were ever regarded with feel- 
ings of more intense reverence and love than 
that of our Queen, when, on the glorious 
first of May, she opened the gates of the Crystal 
Palace to an admiring and sympathising world. 

Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. 
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WANDERINGS 
IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


Wuewn the English build solely with a view to 
ornament, they almost always produce something 
hideous ; witness so many palaces, arches, pillars, 
and other monstrosities which afflict our eyes. 
When they build for utility, they generally pro- 


duce something eminently original, striking, and - 


handsome. The cause of this lies in the genius 
for the adaptation of means to ends which 
distinguishes the English people. Give an 
Englishman a definite p to accomplish, 
and do not fetter him with rules of art wholly 
inapplicable to the case, and he will imagine 
something as new as the exigency; and ren- 
dered beautiful by that exact coincidence 
between the end and the means which affects 
the senses with the same sort of satisfaction 
the solution of a problem gives to the mind. 

What new forms of architectural beauty have 
been brought into being by the necessities of 
railroads ! What strength and lightness in the 
vast and delicate roofs of the chief stations ! 
What ingenuity and beauty in the adaption of 
bridges, viaducts, and other constructions, to the 
nature of the ground. I went last year to 
visit the Museum of Practical Geology with an 
eminent French sculptor,—a man of consummate 
taste; looking around and upwards at that 
admirable building, he exclaimed with energy, 
“ How I admire the originality of English archi- 
tects! Here isacertain end to be accomplished, 
—the maximum of space and light to be obtained. 
The architect does not ask whether such a roof 
as this was ever seen before; he sees that it is 
the thing required, and he builds it, and how 
admirable is the effect! The eye and the mind 
instantly recognise the congruity of the whole 
design.” 

The great, imposing, and satisfactory beauty 
of the Crystal Palace is, I think, to be explained 
in the same manner. To effect what it does, it 
could be no other than what it is; and those 
long lines, which would produce a weary feeling 
of monotony in any other building, are there 
suitable, harmonious, and beautiful. Even the 
necessity of preserving the trees, turns to the 
account of beauty; nothing, indeed, is more 


graceful and grand than the roof over-arching 
| the old elms. How often is this so in life ! How 
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often are our noblest qualities and best 
the result of necessities or ; races 
we  saurmrured ! restraints, at which 
e first sentiment on lookin is— 
this is exactly what was poe ae Yes, 
feeling of general assent, one proceeds to examine 
the details, and the result is the same : all is j 
its place, and all for the best. . ‘ic 
admirable ensemble, and there is the most perfect 
—— ion — the study of minutiz. 
msidering the vast extent one erses, 
fatigue is mueh less than was to eae 
I was amazed to find myself so little exhausted 
by what had appeared to me an impossible exer. 
tion. Is not this to be attributed to the size, the 
ventilation, the comparatively pure air? Most 
pe of resort, such as theatres, picture-galleries, 

, are pestiferous, and lower the vital powers 
> Rage po is = with fatigue, after a 

e 0 e exertion demanded b 
Exhibition. a 

You must not expect from me an detailed 
description, or sapller criticisms, of the works 
Isaw. I can pretend only to give you a few 
impressions of the things that happened to strike 
me in the course of two visits. 

I am inclined to agree with M. Janin about the 
sculpture ; I fear the effect of the introduction 
of statues is rather to degrade sculpture to a 
level with the mechanical arts. And this is so 
true, that one cannot think of seeing the god- 
like works of the best age of Greek. sculpture 
in such a place, without a sort of shudder, as at 
an act of impiety. There is something so holy 
and elevated in this highest of arts, that its 
productions seem to deserve and demand a 
sanctuary. A marble statue, representing the 
human form, in its highest purity and dignity, 
ought to be looked at with reverence. White, 
cold, and motionless, its august repose assorts ill 
with the motley assemblage of objects, and 
worse with the motley assemblage of men and 
women by which it is surrounded at the Great 
Exhibition. If the statues were somewhat more 
refined and ideal than they are, I should be fain 
to fall on my knees and ask their pardon for the 
humiliation to which they are exposed, This 
has no application to sculptured portraits, which, 
being representations of merecommon humanity, 
are at home in the crowd. Shaking off this 
feeling as one may, there are things to admire 
among the statues. The “Greek Slave” is 
a slave in nothing but her fetters, which 
are a hors deuwvre; but the turn of her head 
is noble and beautiful; and there is an austere 
and chaste beauty in the face which is very 
rare in modern Art. The artist has not been 
quite proof against the infection of fashion, 
which demands an imperfect or diseased struc- 
ture of the female frame. The beautiful body 
rests on legs attenuated to meet the modern 
notions of beauty. The Greeks, especially the 
unapproachable masters, knew better: they 
never separated grace from strength. Mr. 
Rictschell’s little bas-relief of a Cupid on a pat 
ther, is full of life and vigour, and conceived in 
the spirit ofan antique gem. We regret, however, 
that the English public should not see some of 
the works of this admirable artist, in which he 
appears to us still more excellent. Casts of the 
bas-reliefs on the staircase of the King’s Libra 
at Dresden would have better shown his 
and peculiar merits of composition and expres- 
sion. In the Italian (so-called Austrian) sculpture 
room, the eye is not offended by incongruous 
objects, but there is nothing that werfully 
arrests the attention, except the “Ishmael,” a 
work full of originality and vigour, but s0 
painfully applied, that we can hardly consent 
to admire. There are some chimney-pieces 
which enchant the eye by their true Italian 
grace. One feels inclined to take them up 
in one’s arms and them across the 
room to the domain of their natural mother, 
Italy. But such regrets are vain and unjust ; 
Italy has other arts to learn, and other qualities 
to cultivate, before she can “hold her own; 
till then, she and her works are the doo: 

rize of firmer natures. 
Pe Whether my feeling of the disharmony of 
statuary with the rest of the Exhibition made 
me unjust or not, I know not; but it seemed to 
me that there was nothing so excellent as the 
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statuettes in wood, on the bookcase presented 
by the Emperor of Austria to the Queen of 
England. e bookcase itself I do not admire ; 
but the figures are full of life, character, grace, 
and expression. M. Geerts keeps up the ancient 
renown of his Ss wood-carving, by his 
“Coronation of, the Virgin.” Nor need the 
Warwick sideboard shrink from the comparison; 
it is somewhat heavy, but perhaps it ought to be 
heavy. ‘The statuettes, without being such 
works of Art as the Viennese, are interesting and 

ful. The historical scenes and groups are 
well chosen ; maybe, there is a little too much 
of the Ragged Staff, but it has a meaning ; which 
is always a redeeming merit. The inlaid secre- 
taire, from Munich, is an exquisite piece of 
cabinet-work. 

But I am running into particulars, which I 
meant to avoid. A cursory view of the Exhibi- 
tion served to convince me that I had not over- 
rated the defect in the English eye for colour. 
The most striking proof of this is afforded by 
the carpets. I hear there are some well-coloured 
English carpets. I can only say I was not so 
fortunate as to see one among the large banners 
so favourably displayed. The colours are fiat, 
inharmonious, and ineffective. What makes the 
matter hopeless is, that the public appear as 
little sensible of the defect as the manufacturers, 
I heard things admired which must have 
distressed an eye gifted with the sense of colour. 
For is it not a gift? Pass from these feeble and 
mawkish combinations of colour, to the blended 
richness of the Tunisian carpets. How does 
the eye revel in those masses of colour, so 
simply and forcibly combined—gorgeous yet 
chaste ; yet these are hardly the result of study 
or system. Some of the French carpets are 
beautiful—but not all. The Eastern never fail. 
I beg pardon of Mr. Pugin. There are, in his 
medieval room, carpets and draperies of the 
most irreproachable colouring—some peculiar 
reds especially, of great — and richness. 

Another proof of want of taste in the juxtaposi- 
tion of colours, so called, is to be seen in the 
trophy of silks which occupies so prominent a 
place in the nave. Can anything be more taste- 
less, stiff, and ungraceful than these straight lines, 
or more wanting in harmony and relief than the 
colours? I watched a Frenc while he was 
draping a number of his silks. How —_—- it 
was done, and how charming the effect! The 
silks were hung from a point, tent-wise, flowing 
in a graceful curve, and the colours were clean, 
brilliant, and perfectly harmonious. What 
makes this the more inexplicable is, that, as 
a distinguished German artist said to me of our 
painters—“Every Englishman is a born colo- 
rist ;” and, as painters, this is very nearly true; 
whereas an exhibition of French pictures dis- 
plays almost as great a want of eye for colour 
as we have to deplore in our manufactures. 
Nor is it the combination alone in which we fail. 
A Frenchwoman once said to me—“ English 
colours are never franches,” an excellent word, 
for which I can find no equivalent. I see the 
same defect in many of the German stuffs; as 
compared with the French, the colours are not 
clear and decided—in short “frank.” A colour 
may be delicate, yet not look faded or washed 
out; it may be dark, yet perfectly pure. 

I suppose this wondrous collection of objects 
will make a different appeal to every imagination, 
and impress every mind in a different manner. 
The most powerful impression I received was on 
turning down into Canada, and wandering on- 
wards among the products of that world we call 
our colonies ; thosestrange grains and woods, and 
animals, and fruits ; those barbarous utensils, arms, 
and ornaments, mixed up with all the evidences 
of English civilisation ; those works of living 
savage populations,—our fellow subjects! Neither 
the mass, nor the perfection of all that Birming- 
ham, and Sheffield, and Manchester contribute, 
gave me such an awful sense of the power and 
the responsibility of England, as these -contribu- 
tions of our remotest and wildest settlements 
to their glorious Mother Country. 

The array of agricultural implements struck 
me, not by their utility, of which Iam no judge, 
but by their el ce; they are another proof 
of the English ta 
How gay and bright and neat they look; how 


ent for embellishing the useful. 





compact and finished! No other country in the 


dreams of this sort of perfection applied 
pe Fee lements used in the roughest operations 
0! " . 

I find that a gross ey ay of the 
objects and nature of the ibition prevails 
among some people in France, and is formulée, 
after the fashion of the country. They “have 


not the least desire to know how many bars of 


iron or how many yards of calico England can 
ye TS 
owever m op 
the nation. The French people, I am poem 9 
share, with their characteristic warmth and 
generosity, in our enthusiasm for so elevating a 
8 e; and ardently pray for the time when 
ce, restored to tranquillity and security, 
may, in her turn, receive the industry of the 
world in her beautiful capital. 


——~———— 


THE CONTRIBUTORS 
TO THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


We have received so many communications re- 
flecting upon the anomalous position in which 
exhibitors find themselves placed by the re- 
strictive and apparently arbitrary regulations to 
which they are subjected, and we feel so forcibly 
the truth and importance of the statements 
therein conveyed, that we should ill discharge 
our duty, in reference to os ofascheme, 
in the advocacy of which we have long taken so 
prominent and leading a part, did we hesitate to 
give expression to our regret and disappointment, 
at a course of conduct which threatens the total 
annihilation of all hopes of a repetition of a 
project, which, to be permanently effectual, 
should be periodically renewed. 

We had boat to have seen the Exhibition of 
1851 the first of a series; but from the present 
feelings of those who have created it, we have 
serious apprehensions that the first will be the 
last ; and we cannot allow the prospect of so 
lamentable a consummation to pass unheeded 
or unnoticed. 

The te complaints present a general 
feature of hardship and annoyance, which in 
several individual cases amounts to a reckless 
indifference, inflicting positive injury upon pri- 
vate and commercial interests. 

Not only have exhibitors been treated incon- 
siderately in the preliminary arrangements en- 
forcing the erection and details of their “ fittings ” 
and the reception of their ; but when 
their task in these respects been completed 
—when the expenditure in which it has involved 
them has been incurred—they are denied the 
necessary advantage of the personal supervision 
of their contributions, unless they submit to the 
payment of the regular admission fees. 

e are not surprised that this exclusion has 
created a strong feeling of dissatisfaction, amount- 
ing almost to exasperation, among exhibitors— 
and that meetings of that body are being held to 
effect the withdrawal of so unjust a decree. 
We trust that their protest may be effectual ; 
the illustrious Prince, whose scheme they 
have so worthily worked out to its present suc- 
cess, will, we doubt not, generously recognise 
and admit their claim. 

The right of free admission to exhibitors was 
so manifestly their due, that its immediate 
recognition should have been cheerfully met, 
as an act of courteous and becoming acknowledg- 
ment. 

To many the actual cost of the season ticket 
would be but a light addition to the sum already 
invested; but even in their case the exaction 
seems so ungracious as to be distasteful ; while 
to the majority of exhibitors, and those too who 
represent a very high and deserving class as to 
productive merit, the sum is a matter of serious 
moment, and is in fact prohibitory of their 
attendance. P 

Not only have exhibitors been treated incon- 
siderately, uncourteously, and unjustly, but this 
conduct appears to have been systematically laid 
down from the earliest date at which the adhe 
sion of a sufficient number was secured to render 
the “progress of the plan certain (for prior to 
that point every inducement was held out to 
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enlist sympathy and support), and has since 
been pertinaciously adhered to, spite of all re- 
monstrance or entreaty. 

The indifference manifested towards exhibitors 
ofoct upon their ltetenta and is culpable s 

upon and is as e as 
it is detrimental. - 

Gradually and inextricably have the exhibitors 
been drawn into increasing and unthought of 
expenditure. The es “ fittings ” at first pro- 
mised were afterwards withheld, and the whole 
cost fell upon the contributors. Again, by the 
official connection with, and consequent recom- 
menteeen of one 

@ necessary erections, extra ex was in- 
curred, and delay resulted. We hazard the 
statement that if exhibitors, when first solicited 
to contribute, could have been aware that ac- 

uiescence would have entailed a moiety even of 

e cost and trouble to which they have been 
ultimately subjected, not a tithe of the present 
number would have enlisted in the competition. 

Let it be remembered that the ibitors 
have made the Exhibition ; that the large sums of 
money taken at the doors may be considered as 
the interest which results from the capital they 
have sunk in it. It may be, and we trust will 
be, personally remunerative; but this is still a 
matter of doubt and risk, which they alone 
have to bear; and therefore they might, and 
do, reasonably expect the concession of such 
aids as may tend to lessen or remove danger. 

It is needless to say that the Exhibitions of 
Industrial Art in Paris and in other cities of the 
Continent, are conducted on principles much 
more enlightened—and much more politic; 
there would have been no periodical exhibitions 
there, had the manufacturers been excluded, or 
had they been “slighted off” as our manufac 
turers have been. 

We write it with pain; but the evil manage- 
ment of which we complain is part and parcel 
of a system that has to a very considerable 
Foon the’ Dertoninn eo — ected 

rom e aap conn 
with the Exhibition have cose conducted rather 
in the spirit of small shopkeepers—striving to 
make the most and needing to the most—than 
as a lofty and refining enterprise, high and holy 
in its source, and having for its aim and object 
to create generous sympathies and honourable 
confidences. 

All persons are so satisfied and gratified that 
things have so far gone so well, that they are in- 
disposed at present to lock closely into the mis 
takes that have occurred, and the faults that 
have been committed; but a time will come 
when matters that may be now glossed over will 
be scrutinised ; and in the moment of triumph, 
it may be well to remind the Commissioners and 
the Executive that the world will require at 
their hands such a report of their proceedings 
as will prevent any blot from falling upon the 
brightest page in the history of the nineteenth 
century. 

The selection of juries, in some respects open 
to serious objections, is a subject of too large a 
nature for proper consideration at present. It 
is, however, one upon which we be bound 
to comment. 

Cuance has been, hitherto, the good genius of 
the commission. All things that have been 
neither premeditated, planged, nor arranged, 
have gone right ; order has arisen out of chaos ; 
and it will be lamentable in the highest degree 
if mistakes should be continued, now that expe- 
rience and know have, to some extent at 
least, come to the aid of the controlling spirits 
of the Exhibition.* 

* Ata recent ag dissatisfied exhibitors, held at 


of 
Crosby Hall, one gen 
usual custom was, that the founders of a feast should be 





the industry and 
they only sought boon as @ recompense; one 
ven wu ingly to the smallest contributor to the 
al Academy or any other public exhibition. “They 
did not ask for payment,” another speaker, “ but for 
the concession of an act of which they had 


a right 
to demand, What would be the impression pestoees oe 
= future ee s. eS Exhibition, if 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Tae Presipent or THe Rovat Acapemy.—It 
is with sincere pleasure that we transfer to our 
columns a passage from the speech of His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert at the Royal 
Academy dinner, having reference to Sir Charles 
Eestlake, the President of the Royal Academy :— 


“Although I have, since my first arrival in this 
country, never once missed visiting the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, and have always derived 
the greatest pleasure and instruction from those 
visits, it is but seldom that my engagements will 
allow me to join in your festive dinner. I have, 
however, upon this occasion, made it a point to do 
so, in order to assist in what may be considered the 
inauguration festival of your newly-elected presi- 
dent, at whose election I have heartily rejoiced, 
not only on account of my high estimate of his 
qualities, but also on account of my feelings of 
regard towards him personally. It would be pre- 
sumptuous in me to speak to you of his talent as 
an artist, for that is well known to you, and of it 
you are the best judges; or of his merits as an 
author, for you are familiar with his books— 
or, at least, ought to be so; or of his amiable 
character as a man, for that also you must have 
had nities to estimate; but my connexion 
with now for nine years, on Her Majesty's 
Commission for the promotion of the Fine Arts, 
has enabled me to know what you can know less, 
and what is of the greatest value in a President of 
the Royal Academy—I mean that kindness of 
heart, and refinement of feeling which guided him 
in all his communications, often most difficult and 
delicate, with the different artists whom he had to 
invite to competition, whose works we had to 
criticise, whom we had to employ or to reject.”’ 


Artists’ Benevo_ent Funp.—The anniversary 
dinner of this institution took place at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern on the 10th of the past 
month. Mr. B. B. Cabbell, M.P., presided on 
the occasion, and warmly recommended the 
society to all who feel interested in art and its 
professors. Our columns have always been open 
to advocate its claims, and surely it has strong 
claims upon all who are in a position to assist 
“the widow and the fatherless, and those who 
have none to help them,” when we state that 
at the present time it is contributing to the 
— of forty-six widows and twenty-six 
orphan children, and could yet do much more 
with extended means, for there are numerous ap- 
plications for its bounty which limited resources 
compel the committee to reject. The subscrip- 
tions at the dinner were headed by the Queen's 
annual gift of one hundred guineas. 

Mr. Wass’ Gatiery or British Art.—We 
noticed in our last number the intention of Mr. 
Wass to open at his rooms ir Bond Street, an 
exhibition of the works of British artists, that 
the numerous visitors to London at this busy 
season, both native and foreign, may have the 
opportunity of seeing some of the great pictures 
which in years past have adorned our annual 
ee of art. We have paid a visit to Mr. 

ass’ exhibition, and have there renewed our 
acquaintance with many valuable works, which 
we hay» been well pleased to see again. Among 
these are Maclise’s “ Bohemian Gipsies,” full of 
character, admirable in drawing, and rich in 
colour ; it is a picture that, although painted 
many years since, we think the artist has scarcely 
surpassed. Then we have Etty’s fine triad of 
“ Joan of Arc,” and other works from his pencil 
in his more familiar style. Poole’s “Solomon 
Eagle,” and the “ Messenger to Job ;” Eastlake’s 
“Gaston de Foix ;” Turner's “Burning of the 
Houses of Parliament ;” Leslie's “Scene from 
= Vicar of ry age ;” Linnell’s “ Hill-side 

arm,” one of his very best compositions; 
Lance's “ Preparations for a Banquet a Sheep 
and Goats,” by Cooper, an excellent specimen of 
the artist; Hart's “ Administering the Sacra- 
ment ;" some of Miiller's five eastern scenes, and 
of Creswick’s fresh and natural representations 
of —- landscapes ; Pyne's “ Windsor Castle 
from the Thames,” a picture which, to our minds, 
he has never excelled; and many others that 
our space precludes us from mentioning. In 
brief, the pictures, though not numerous, are 
wtdied be a quality, not quantity, having been 

‘ r. Wass; w 

ae ae they will very largely 
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ENTERTAINMENT GIVEN BY BritisH ARTISTS TO 
Foreion Scutprors.—The first of a series of 
entertainments which are to be associated with 
the Great Exhibition, was given on the 12th of 
May at the Thatched House Tavern, to Herr Kiss 
the distinguished German sculptor, whose eques- 
trian Amazon has excited so much attention, 
and to other foreign contributors to the Exhibi- 
tion of works of a similar class, by the sculptors 
of England. The chair was occupied by Sir 
Charles Eastlake, and upwards of a hundred well 
known artists and amateurs, including several of 
the foreign commissioners, assisted on the occa- 
sion. The leading toasts of the evening were— 
1. “The foreign governments who have contri- 
buted to the peaceful union of nations by sending 
works to the Exhibition.” 2. “The health of 
the foreign artists who have contributed to the 
Exhibition, and of those more especially who 
have honoured the president and his brother 
artists with their company.” These toasts were 
responded to by the Prussian Commissioner, 
Herr Lefrew, who spoke in the French language, 
and Herr Kiss. The oe ag of se sag od 
Kiss is highly prepossessing. He spoke the 
German pen and expressed himself deeply 
gratified with the reception he had met with in 
this country. It transpired, in the course of the 
evening, that his merits are but inadequately 
recognised in his own country, and had been for 
the first time placed in their true light by the 
Great Exhibition. M. du Seigneur, the sculptor 
of “St. Michael overcoming Satan,” and Signors 
Monti and Bezzi expressed with much fervency 
their sense of the attentions they had experi- 
enced in this country, and the evening passed off 
with the greatest éclat. Many symposia having 
a similar object are expected to take place in the 
course of the next few weeks. These réunions will 
do more to dissipate the prejudices against British 
art and British artists which it has been the 
leading aim of a large portion of the French 
press to engender, than could be achieved 
in any other way; as they will teach strangers 
that in the eyes of Englishmen, and artists in 
particular, a man of genius is considered a cos- 
mopolite, entitled to the homage of every 
civilised nation on the face of the earth. 

Tue Fraxman Gatiery.—lIn addition to the 
particulars respecting this collection, which have 
already been given in the Art-Journal, we may 
mention that it is now arranged within Mr. 
Wilkin’s cupola to University College, and that 
it comprises about 140 casts, consisting of 
statues, groups, &c., from Flaxman’s best 
works. The arrangements of the gallery were 
entrusted to Sir Charles Eastlake, Mr. Cockerell, 
and Mr. Wyon, and fully justify the general 
opinion of their taste in such matters. Among 
the more prominent of the works of our great 
sculptor, which are to be found in this collec- 
tion are—Michael and Satan, Hercules and 
Omphale, the Pastoral Apollo, the Shield of 
Achilles, the small Models of Raffaelle, and 
Michael Angelo, and several of his most 
celebrated alti and bassi relievi. The gallery 
is open to the public on specified days, and 
promises to be one of the most intellectual exhi- 
bitions in London. 

Tue Pictures oF THE LATE Sm WILLIAM 
A.Lan.—In accordance with the desire expressed 
by the late President of the Scottish Academy, 
ashort time before his death, his collected pictures 
are now being exhibited at Mr. Hill’s galleries, 
Edinburgh, including some fifty finished paint- 
ings, beside numerous sketches and studies. 
The Queen has lent “The Breakfast Parlour at 
Abbotsford,” the Duke of Bedford “The Death 
of the Regent Murray,” and the Duke of Welling- 
ton—* Waterloo at half-past seven.” 

ENTERTAINMENTS TO Foreign VistTors. — 
Arrangements are in progress among all the 
leading corporations of London, for entertaining 
the distinguished foreigners who have visited 
this country on the occasion of our Great Exhi- 
bition of the Industry of all Nations. The cor 
poration of London has been the first'to move in 
the matter, and other companies are expected to 
follow their example. There will, it is said, be 
an honourable rivalry as to which of our many 
corporate bodies shall afford the best proofs of 
their hospitable disposition towards strangers on 
this occasion. 











THe Excry Marsies.—We 
complaints in the daily newspapers that, {ha 
Elgin Marbles apartment in the British Museum 
will not be accessible to \the public for at least 
two months. A correspondent of the Zi 
recommends that these precious relics should 
be washed, in order to restore them to their 
primitive purity as referred to by Plutarch. 

NORTHUMBERLAND House and Sion Ho 
the London and suburban residences of the 
noble family of Percy, 
to public inspection by tickets. ‘This is ont at 
oe octal cod Popa ovectars fie which 

e public are in to our i : 
— interantional 

Rk. J, H. ILLIDGE.—We lament to 

somewhat sudden and premature death > a 
excellent artist and estimable gentleman, He 
died at his house, in Bruton Street, on the 14th of 
May. He was a portrait painter of considerable 
pursued his profession in Liverpool ; his friends 
and connections followed him to London, and it 
was his good fortune to place on canvas most of 
the leading millionaires of the day. In private 
life he was greatly respected, and his abilities, 
apart from his Art, were of no minor order. It 
is singular that one of the latest of his efforts 
was to write a biography of his deceased friend, 
Mr. J. B. Leyland, published in the ArtJourna 
for May. 

Tse Lirerary Fonp.—At the recent anni- 
versary dinner of the officers and supporters of 
the Literary Fund, at which M. Van de Weyer 
presided, Dr. Russel, in reading the report of 
the transactions of the year, stated that thirty- 
eight grants amounting to 1035/. had been dis 
tributed, viz., to authors of History and Bio- 
graphy, 4; Biblical Literature, 5; Science and 
Art, 3; Topography and Travels, 4; Education, 
5; Poetry, 4; Essays and Tales, 7; Drama, 1; 
Law, 1; Medicine 1; and Miscellaneous, 3. 
Among a speakers were M. Van de 
Weyer, Lord Ashburton, Hon. E. Phipps, Baron 
Dupin, Mr. Groves, Mr. Alison, Col Rawlin- 
son, Vice-Chancellor Knight Bruce, and Mr. 
Thackeray, the author of “ Vanity Fair,” who 
protested vehemently and eloq against the 
Grub Street author of the time of, George IL 
being still regarded as the type of the English 
literary man, and his belief that few 
men had fallen into astate of squalid destitution 
excepting through their own recklessness and 
improvidence. There were unavoidable misfor- 
tunes to which men of letters were sometimes 
subjected. He had himself felt the necessity for 
assistance, and it was because he had found 
friends who helped him in moments of distress, 
that he felt an interest in a society which had 
aided his professional brethren in hours of 
similar misfortune. The amount of subscrip- 
tions announced during the evening was from 
7001. to 8002. 

Monument To SHaksPEARE.—A proposal has 
been brought before the Society of Arts for a 
monument to Shakspeare, which shall comprise 
a gallery of pictorial illustrations of the noblest 
passages in his writings, from the hands of the 
most eminent painters and sculptorsof all nations; 
and to which the lovers of genius, of whatever 
country, are to be invited to contribute. It 
is proposed to commence a subscription for 
this purpose during the existing Festival 
of Nations; but the idea is not followed up 
by any details which might enable us to un- 
derstand the practicability of the plan. An 
edifice worthy of its object, which should be 
erected by contributions from all the civilised 
nations of Europe, and filled with the noblest 
productions of the pictorial art of the world, 
illustrative of the Poet's works, would no doubt 
be a grand undertaking ; but would demand a 
very much larger expenditure than could ever 
be supplied by penny contributions from the 
denizens of this working-day world. For the 
erection of a Walhalla worthy to contain pictures 
illustrative of the writings of our great dramatist, 
from the pencils of the most celebrated = 
of England, France, Germany, &Xc., 50,000/. 
would, at the least, be required ; and another 
50,0001. would be the smallest sum that ought 
to be expended on its decoration. Any monw 
ment of this description would be inadequate 
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which did not exhibit the highest talent that 
money could secure in its architecture and 
decoration ; and such aid as this could hardly be 
obtained fora less amount than the sum we have 
mentioned. But in the event of the oe of 
the proposed plan we would add to such a collec- 
tion those noble pictures of the 
lish School which might happen to be 
accessible for the purpose, from the pen- 
cils of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Romney, Smirke, 
Fuseli, Stothard, Howard, Northcote, and other 
deceased painters ; nany of whose illustrations of 
icular passages of the Poet's writings can 
Bardly be surpassed. It might happen, moreover, 
that for such an object, the possessors of many 
of them would be disposed to present them to 
the institution. The author of the annonce, 
which has given occasion for these remarks, 
suggests that a penny subscription—“ Shaks- 
peare-pence "—should be commenced; but such 
a tribute would never reach the amount 
required for the realisation of so grand an idea. 
Mr. Hakewill, the architect, to whom must be 
awarded the honour of originating the propo- 
sition, has published the paper which was read 
before the Society of Arts, in the form of a 
pamphlet : we recommend it to our readers. 

East Inpia Company's Muszum.—The public 
day for viewing this collection has been altered 
from Saturday to Friday. In the course of last 
year, 40,353 persons visited this exhibition. 

THe HampsteaD Conversazions. — The 
concluding meeting of the season held on 
Thursday the 10th of April, was remarkable for 
the brilliant gathering of drawings by Turner, 
which displayed this artist's extraordinary 

ius in a very striking manner. The 
collection comprised specimens of his style from 
the earliest period of his artistic career, when 
minute truthfulness was his characteristic ; one 
little drawing, “the Tower of London,” belonging 
to Miss Denman, exhibiting this trait most fully. 
One of the first drawings was exhibited by Mr. 
Windus, “ Weathercott Cave, Yorkshire ;” Mr. 
Rogers sent the poetic view of “Stonehenge ;” 
Mr. Lyell, “a cascade” of singular beauty; Messrs. 
Smith, views of “Terni” and “Plymouth ;” 
and Mr. Stanfield some exquisite bits of English 
Seenery. Altogether the collection was a most 
remarkable one, and amply proved the right 
of Turner to be placed at the head of the 
English School of Landscape—we may say indeed, 
of all the schools of the world. The rooms were 
crowded, and a large number of Artists were 
present, 

Tae Great Exurerrion Boripine. — Among 
the multitude of published views of this edifice, 
not the least in is that recently pro- 
duced by Mr. Baxter, by his patent process of 
printing in oil-colours. The picture is excel- 
lently drawn and is brilliantly coloured ; indeed 
the building really looks like a “crystal palace,” 
so delicate and transparent are the tints pro 
duced in its representation: it is one of the 
prettist and best prints the artist has hitherto 
sent out. 

Tue Meetine oy Cuartzs I. and nis ADHE- 
RENTS THE DAY BEFORE THE Barrie lor Epcr 
Hitt, sy Cuartes Lanpseer, R.A.—This fine 
picture, exhibited at the Royal Academy some 

or four years ago, is now on view at 
Messrs. Graves & Co., Pall Mall, preparatory to 
its being engraved in mezzotint by Bromley. 
As an historical composition it great 
interest. The portraiture, which includes the 
King, the Royal Princes, James and Henry, 
Prince Rupert, and several other distinguished 
adherents of the royal cause, has been carefully 
studied. The composition is good, and the only 
blemish that struck us was a slight feebleness of 
effect, which the} skill of the engraver will no 
doubt remedy. In Mr. Bromley’s hands this 
picture can hardly fail to make a very interesting 
historical print. e subject is one which will be 
regarded with enthusiasm by many descendants 
from the gallant cavaliers who proved them- 
mee such faithful followers of the martyr 

ng. 

Tue Barrish Musevm.—A recent Blue Book 
supplies some interesting facts connected with 
the British Museum. From March, 1849, to 
March, 1850, the keeper of-the printed—books. 
has expended 45261. 16s. 1d. on fresh acquisi- 





tions, and 3500/1. on binding ; the keeper of the 
manuscri 22192. 14s. on fresh a a 
and 11312. 16s. 8d. on binding; the keeper of 
antiquities has spent 25651. 0s. 9d.; and the 
keeper of prints, 1329/. 18s. 9d. For zoology the 
amount expended during the same period was 
9410. 19s.; for botany, 58/. 14s. 6d. ; for minerals 
and fossils, 8034. The number of visits made by 
readers has been 78,234. The reading-rooms 
have been kept open 291 days. The number of 
books returned to the various departments of 
the library has been 241,682, or 830 per diem. 
The number of volumes added to the library 
(including music, maps, and newspapers,) is 
stated at 16,208, of which, 837 were presented, 
11,793 purchased, and 3575 received by copy- 
right. 

Scrzntiric Sorrers.— Lord Rosse’s soirées, 
which commenced on the 3rd of May, have been 
of unusual brilliancy ; whilst those of the Society 
of Arts have entirely fulfilled the leading object 
of their projectors, that of introducing distin- 
guished foreigners to English celebrities of lite- 
rature, science, and art. The Society of Arts 
has converted the lower rooms of the institution 
into reading rooms, for the use of foreigners, in 
which the leading newspapers, writing materials, 
&c., are supplied gratuitously. 

Tae Scnoot or Design anD THE GREAT 
Exuipition.—The Executive Committee has 
transmitted twelve season tickets of admission 
to the Great Exhibition, to be distributed 
gratuitously among the pupils, the male pupils 
of the School of Design, and Prince Albert has, 
at his own cost, caused twelve more to be dis- 
tributed among the female pupils of the school, 
who ought not, he seems to have thought, to 
have been overlooked. 

IMPROVEMENT OF THE Pranorortr..—A French 
mechanician, of the name of Sax, has registered 
a patent for an improvement ofthe piano, which 
vastly increases its tone, and which, if it answers 
to its description in the Gazette Musicale of Paris, 
will go far to revolutionise the structure of that 
instrument. Its volume of sound will in fact 
be trebled. 

Royat Socrery.—Mr. Charles Richard Weld, 
the historian of the Royal Society, has printed 
for private circulation, a handsome volume, con- 
taining fac-similes of the signatures of three 
hundred of its members, from the origin of the 
institution, to the present time. A hundred 
copies only have been taken, after which the 
stones were defaced. We had thought that the 
rage for exclusive printing had gone by, and 
that books produced atso large an expense as this 
work appears to have been, would no longer owe 
their principal value to such adventitious causes 
as have rendered even the most contemptible 
works objects of interest to those who prefer 
that which is scarce, to that which is intrinsically 

This volume is of too much interest not 
to demand a much wider circulation. 

Mr. Jonn Tatrourp Smyra.—It is with ex- 
ceeding regret we have heard of the death of 
this excellent engraver, whose prints of “The 
Last In,” and “ Arabs dividing Spoil,” from the 
Vernon Gallery, must be in the recollection of 
our subscribers. He died at his residence in 
Edinburgh, on the 19th of wr 

Davw Roserts, R.A.—This distinguished 
artist has received Her Majesty's command to 
paint a picture on a small scale illustrative of 
an incident im the royal p through the 
transept of the Crystal Palace on the day on 
which the Queen presided at its inauguration. 
Mr. Joseph Nash also, whose interiors have been 
so universally admired, is preparing under the 
patronage of Her Majesty and Prince Albert, a 
series of lithographic imitations of his drawings 
of the interior and exterior of the Great Exhibi- 
tion. 

BripcewaTER Hovsr.—In the last number of 
the Art-Journal we announced the liberal inten- 
tion of the Earl of Ellesmere to open his gallery 
to the public during the present festive season ; 
and although Bridgewater House is still in a 
very unfinished state, his lordship has had his 
magnificent collection of the old masters tem- 
porarily arranged for the purpose. The private 
view took place on the 22nd, after which all 
respectable - ns have been furnished with 
tickets of admission, on application to Messrs. 
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Smith, of Bond Street, or Messrs. Graves, of 
Pall Mall. A carefully compiled catalogue has 
been prepared by Mr. Smith, jun., which con- 
tains many interesting memoranda, and especially 
indicates those pictures (some forty in number 
that have been added to the gallery by Lo 
Ellesmere. The number of pictures on view is 
upwards of Coe See oe a nobler series 
of specimens of all the great schools of i 

is not to be found in any other private uae 
in the world. The only modern pictures in the 
collection are the “ Soldiers of the Parliament in- 
sulting Charles I. after his Trial,” by Paul Dela- 
roche, one of the finest historical. pictures of 
modern times, and the “Portrait of Lady 
Greville,” by Hoppner. Of Raffaelle there are no 
fewer than five fine specimens, ‘four of Titian, 
five of Rembrandt, two of Guido, three of 
Claude, ten of Poussin, one of Co io, one of 
Parmegiano, two of Hobbema, two of Ruysdael, 
and one of Murillo. Most of them are in very 
good order, and are hung so as to be inspected 
with great advantage. It is to be that 
other collectors will follow Lord ‘3 
noble example, and afford similar facilities of 
access to the treasures of art in their possession. 
From the controversy which has been going on 
in the Zimes on the subject, we should infer that 
the Marquis of Westminster's pictures are not as 
accessible to the public as one of his late speeches 
in the House of Lords had led us to infer. 

Kew Garpsens.—Her Majesty has directed 
that the pleasure gardens at Kew shall be open 
to general visitors. Their gates were thrown 
open on Monday, and are to remain so daily, 
between the hours of one and six, until the 12th 
of September. These grounds adjoin the Kew 
Botanical Gardens, into which several minor 
communications have been cstablished. There 
are beside two larger entrances, the Lion and 
Unicorn gates in the Richmond Road, and those 
on the river bank nearly opposite the Brentford 
Ferry. The series of and gardens from 
Chiswick to Hampton Court, through the 
splendid domains of Sion House, Kew, Rich- 
mond and Bushey Park, to the Palace of 
Cardinal Wolsey, are thus accessible to all w 
desire to visit them. : 

Tae Mecuanican Processes oF ScuLPTURE.— 
In the course of a lecture delivered by Mr. 
C. H. C. Smith at the Institute of British Archi- 
tects, on the mechanical processes of sculpture, 
he asserts the superiority of granite over marble 
or bronze for all out-of-door statuary, and ridi- 
cules the vulgar notion that Michael Angelo was 
accustomed to chisel his works from the block 
without a model, Of the fallacy of such an 
idea o. ye models of 
master affo e strongest presumptive 
The first sculptor who is known ag have 
ployed the method, still in use in Ital 
“ getting points,” was Alberti. The elder 
was the first who departed trom the - 


f 
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and invented the scale stones, with the ball and 
socket ap us, in 1764. In this method the 
grad scale is fixed beneath the block to be 
carved, which, together with the model, is fixed 
firmly on a mass of stone side by side; An 
upright staff with cross arms, on which the 


: 
; 


ers gauge for fixing the points is 
orizontally along the scale stones, and co 
pletes the machine. 

Tae Sack or Rome, mm 1527.—At a 
meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, Mr. Bruce 
furnished an account of an early oil painting of 
Rome, as it appeared at the moment of its siege 


= 


= 


and sack in 1527. The picture, which is the | 


property of P. Hardwick, +» by its represen- 
tatioa of the various public buildings at Rome, 
fixes clearly the date when it was painted. 
MacuineE For Cuttine, WORKING, anp Po.isn- 
Ina Marnsie.—The Builder gives a wood engrav- 
ing of this much vaunted invention, but it is very 
difficult to be understood and does not seem to 
bear out the newspaper rumours of its value; saws, 
sand, and water, do excellently well for dividing 
blocks of marble into lel slabs, and we do 
not consider that this complicated machine 
offers many advantages over the older and far 
simpler practice. The horizontal sawing machine 
for marble was patented by Mr. James Tulloch 
in 1824, but has never found its way into general 
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REVIEWS. 


NAL OF A LANDSCAPE PAINTER IN AL- 
—. By Epwarp Lear. Published by 
R. Bentiey, London. 


Veny few works require more varied powers than 
** Journals "’ of this description. They are ofttimes 
deprived of personal interest, arising from the 
deficiency of accident or event; the attention of 
the reader is consequently engaged upon details 
descriptive of scenery. Now, how difficult it is to 
convey accurate impressions of this kind, both 
author and reader are aware. The truthful is 
rarely obtained except in cases where Memory aids 
the “Journal,” but how soon does Time efface 
the lines over which Memory lingers ; how readily 
does Imagination seize upon its fading hues, and 
form fairy landscapes bright as the gardens of 
Armida, as illusory to the senses. Of later authors, 
Mr. Ruskin is undoubtedly in this respect the most 
successful, He is endowed with an innate strength 
of feeling for the beautiful in Nature, which 
enables him to describe the varied aspects of her 
mighty frame, in language becoming 80 intellectual 
a worshipper. Mr. Lear has no such -_ 
powers, yet he has a winning gentleness, a delicacy 
and truthfulness of perception, and love of Nature 
which impart to his pictures both by pen and 
pencil a great charm. His style is always clear 
and unaffected, his narrative where the subject 
allows is humorous without effort, and the general 
impression is that of a mind wont in love and 
meditation— 
“ to hold 


Converse with Nature’s charms, and view her stores 

unroll'd,” 

The work is fully illustrated by sketches of great 
merit, and we have not, for some time, seen a more 
welcome book than this ‘‘ Journal of a Landscape- 
painter.”’ 


By T. 
R. 


NARRATIVES oF SoRCERY AND MAGIC. 
Wricut, MA., &c. Published by 
Bentiey, London. 


Sorcery and Magic are now so entirely discredited 
except by the most ignorant and vulgar, that a 
bare narrative of the credulity and superstition 
of past ages would only present a melancholy 
denial of “the wisdom of our ancestors,”’ if 
the collector did not bring some higher qualities 
of the task. Mr. Wright is a chronicler of the 
roper class, who does not only deal with 
acts, but deduces therefrom sound inferences ; 
and in the midst of the most mind-degradin 
superstition, we can trace the reason which actuate 
the belief and urged on cruelties. The terrors of 
the Unreformed Church branded reformers with 
the crimes of sorcery, and the stolen meetings for 
Christian communion were denounced as unhol 
rites of magic; as in the case of the unfortunate Wal- 
denses and the Nuns of Loudon, The destruction 
of the Knights Templars are other instances of the 
same excuse for pillage and murder at the hands of 
the state, as well as the tragedy of D’Ancre. The 
frightful tale of the citizens of Arras is a key to 
the way accusations of sorcery were carried out 
and consummated in the middle ages ; and persons 
seduced to confessions of impossible things, and 
then murdered in cold blood. Through Mr. 
Wright's instructive volumes may be clearly traced 
the growth of the belief in witchcraft from its 
germ until its culminating point, all naturally and 
ably accounted for, although in so doing we trace 
the frightful evil of the guilty few, fostering for 
their own purposes the most debasing superstition. 
There is much of startling and singular interest in 
this work ; many a dark page of history laid bare, 
many a tale for philosophical reflection. We know 
no more enticing volumes of the class since Sir 
Walter Scott gave the world his letters on Demo- 
nology and Witchcraft. 


Harvey Demonstratine To CHARLES I, HIS 
THEORY OF THE CIRCULATION OF THE 
Buioop. Engraved by H. Lemon, from the 
Picture by R. HANNAH. Published by Lion, 
Brotuenrs, London. 


While acknowledging that this print exhibits con- 
siderable spirit, and much clever engraving, we 
must admit there is something in its general 
appearance not altogether pleasing; a want of 

my seems to be its chief defect; the masses 
of shadow are too heavy, and the lights fall far 
too vividly in places; in fact, light or sunshine 
entering an apartment with the strength represented 
in the engraving, must spread to a considerable 
extent over every object in the foreground of the 
work ; nor would the difference of fabric and 
colour in the dresses cause so marked a distinction 
as we find here. There are also faults in the 
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composition for which the engraver is not answer- 
able, such as the portrait of the ry» face, so 
ugly as to be almost hideous, and that of the 
young prince approaching more nearly to idiotcy 
than inquisitiveness. The countenance of Harvey, 
on the other hand, is fine and intellectual, though 
we apprehend the phrenologist would scarcely 
allow the head to be in accordance with his theories. 
The name of Mr. Lemon is new to us as an 
engraver; if a young man, he has talent that 
experience will doubtless turn to good account; 
but if his practice be of long standing he exhibits 
faults that should not have appeared. With all 
the defects to which we have alluded, the print is 
nevertheless a striking one, and worthy of favour- 
able regard as belonging to a class of Art we 
desire to see popular. 


View or Sr. StePHEN’s CHURCH AND ScHoOoLs, 
Rocuester Row, WEesTMINSTER. Published 
by Lioyp, Broruers, London. 

A very carefully lithographed view of the beautiful 

church lately built and endowed by Miss Burdett 

Coutts; as noble a monument as lady ever reared 

to her own memory; she cannot have a worthier 

ormore honourable,though it should be of sculptured 
marble among the greatest of the land. It is the 
church of the poor and destitute, and thousands 
now and hereafter will rise to call its founder 

‘* blessed.” The print shows the exquisite pro- 

portions of the edifice and all its delicate enrich- 

ments with much fidelity and taste. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A TouR IN THE Ion1AN Is- 
LANDS, GREECE, AND CONSTANTINOPLE. By 
Henry Coox. PartsI.andII. Published 
by T. M‘Lzan, London, 

As we thought would be the case, this work in- 

creases in interest as it proceeds; the two parts 

now before us carry the spectator through other 
portions of the ‘‘sunny isles of Greece’’ to the 

Albanian continent. We have placed before us 

the rich and verdant “Island of Cephalonia,” a 

highly picturesque view; ‘‘ Corinth from Lutraki,’ 

mm | ut desolate, the shadow of the past; ‘‘ The 
ountains of Albania, from Corfu,” a lovely com- 
bination of rural architecture, wood, and water; 

**The Robbers’ Cave,” seated upon a grand rocky 

eminence, far too beautiful for such haunts. We 

then come to the glorious relics of ancient Athens, 

‘* The Gate of the oan Fl whose well-proportioned 

fragments stand in almost solitary grandeur; ‘‘ The 

Parthenon,”’ still more majestic and more desolate ; 

and ‘* The Choragic Monument of Lysicrates,”” an 

exquisite example of the refined taste of the old 

Greek architecture. These views are all selected 

with unquestionable judgment, and with a fine 

feeling for the a and beautiful ; they are 
excellently drawn, and will materially assist in 
bringing the work into extensive notice. 


Apvice To BurLpERs, Buyers, AND RENTERS 
or Houses. By J.S. Ertam. Published by 
SHOBERL, London, 


A little handbook devoted to this subject from the 
pen of a practised architect, cannot fail of a due 
welcome in these days of increased house- building ; 
particularly when it is so clearly and sensibly 
arranged as the present little work, which comprises 
in terse and business-like phraseology all that needs 
be known on the subject. 


Views 1n NortH Waxes. Published by T. 
CAaTHERALL, Chester, 


The views are engraved on steel and selected from 
the principal objects worthy of a tourist’s notice, 
such as Conway, Rhuddlan, &c., which are as 
remarkable for theirantiquity as Snowdon and Pont 
Aberglasslyn for their picturesque beauty. The 
Dee Viaduct is one of those triumphs of modern 
engineering almost equal to.the works of old 
Rome, which testify to the vigour and greatness of 
modern times. The views are all well executed, 
and the series is one of general interest. 


RownoTHAM’s WATER-COLOUR DRAWING Boox. 
PartsI. to 1V. Published by Winsor and 
NewrTon, London. 


We believe any attempt to teach water-colour 
painting, by means of printed examples, to be 
always very unsatisfactory; but there are times 
and places when original drawings, or the assist- 
ance of a master, are not easily procurable, and 
then the learner must seek what other aid he can. 
Under such circumstances we know no better work 
than Mr. Rowbotham’s series ; his drawings seem 
to have been very carefully lithographed, and 
excellently printed in colours by Messrs. Hanhart. 
The examples given are simple, well-selected, and 
highly pleasing subjects; a few pages of “ instruc- 
tions ” would have added to their value. 





CHRIST AND THE WoMAN or SAMARIA 
i ~ anes, ros ~ Picture yn Hy 
ERT, R.A. ubli orn. 
a. Brotuers, London, and: Sy ‘sem, 

ere are certain subjects in Sacred hi 
which we never weary, however ohen tn Fe 
presented to us by the skill of the painter; this 
is one of them, and it uires no argument to 
demonstrate why it has so frequently engaged the 
pencil of the artist whose delight it is to illustrate 
the meekness and gentleness of the lessons taught 
by the founder of our hol religion. Mr. Herbert's 
version of the scene at the well of Samaria is, we 
think, one of his most successful works, re lete 
with devout feeling, yet not over-strain in 
sentiment, and exceedingly well-composed as a 
picture: the whole scene, figures and landscape 
at once carries the thoughts back to the favoured 
land where the miracles of revelation were wrought 
The drawing of the figure of our Saviour is the 
least happy part of the composition; it is posed 
ungracefully, and the thighs are too short in 
proportion to the body. His companion at the 
well is an excellent conception of the character 
elegant in form and feature, and expressive of 
those feelings which she might be supposed to 
erawas at meeting with one to whom the whole 
istory of her life was known, who is reading all 
her thoughts, and, with mild persuasion, exhorts 
her to repentance. Mr. Bellin has rendered the 
picture in a way highly to be commended, forcibly 
and delicately. e congratulate the publishers 
on the production of a work so satisfactory, and 
so creditable to their selection, 


Portrait or JoserH Paxton, Esa., F.R.S. 
Engraved by S. W. Reynoxps, from the 
—— by_O. OakiEy. Published by T, 

OSELEY, Derby ; and P. and D. Cotnacut, 
London. 

The name of this gentleman, though by no means 
“unknown to fame,” has recently me & 
familiar word to half the civilised world, through 
his connexion with the vast structure in Hyde 
Park. The appearance of an excellent portrait of 
him is, at this time especially, most opportune; and 
we have no doubt it will be cordially welcomed by 
a large number of those who have witnessed the 
result of his genius in the erection of the “ Crystal 
Palace.’’ The likeness is most striking; we see 
in it the intelligence, suavity, and gentlemanly 
bearing of the original; and when we say the 
plate is engraved in Mr. Reynolds’s best style, we 
need offer no other remark upon its excellence asa 
work of Art. 


HisTorre DE L’ORFEVRERIE-JOAILLERIE, ET 
DES ANCIENNES COMMUNAUTES ET CoN- 
FRERIES D’ORFEVERES-JOALLIERS DE LA 
FRANCE ET DE LA BELGIQUE. Par M. PavuL 
Lacroix et F, Sere. Paris: LIBRAIRIE 
DE SERE, 5, Rue du Pont de Lede. London: 
A. P. Deuizy. 

This is one of the series of works termed “ Livres 

D’or des Metiers,” which is being produced at an 

exceedingly moderate rate, although printed ina 

good style, and illustrated most samme | with 
engravings on wood, and highly-coloured litho- 

phs. The history of trading companies is 
fraught with peculiar interest, and is a class of 
record hitherto much neglected in our own country, 
as well as on the Continent. The literary portion 
of the work at present under consideration is ex- 
ceedingly well done, embracing, as it does, a very 
comprehensive history of manufacturing art. The 
large number of woodcuts interspersed over these 
pages are of much curiosity and value, and are 
well executed ; the work altogether is exceedingly 
creditable to the taste and research of the authors, 
and the enterprise of the publisher. 


Tue Museum or C1LAssicAL ANTIQUITIES. 
Part II. Published by P. W. PARKER, 
West Strand. 

The second part of this good serial is before us, 

and presents superior attractions to the first. The 

pers it contains are excellent of their kind. That 
by Mr. Falkener, on the sepulchre of Sensetes, © 

distinguished by sound learning. We are g 

to see the names of two artists as contributors ; Mr. 

Scharf, jun., has a brief paper on an ancient figure 

of Minerva recently discovered at Athens, with 

engravings of it from his drawings. The distin- 
guished sculptor, John Gibson, of Rome, contributes 

a lengthy illustrated paper on the Ionic monument 

at Xanthus, discovered by Sir Charles Fellows, 

which is remarkable for its sound classic learning 
and intimate acquaintance with early archeology. 

With the knowledge and experience which artists 

must obtain in the proper study of the profession, 

it is frequently matter of regret with us that they 
use the pen so little. 





























